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What Would It Cost? 


HIS glass garden is 18 feet 
wide, 50 feet long and has 
two compartments. 


Its frame is entirely of steel. 
All wood is highest grade 
greenhouse cypress. The glass, 
the best there is for the purpose. 
To give the cost here, would 





not be fair to you, as freights 
and fares vary with the distance 
from any of our three factories. 
So if you will kindly tell 
us where your grounds are 
located, and whether on the 
level or a grade, we can then 
promptly give you an approxi- 
mate figure. 


Just published a new catalog to which you are welcome 


New York 


Jord « Durnham@ 


Chicago 
1828-C Graybar Bldg. 202 S. LaSalle St. 
Offices in Many Other Principal Cities 


Toronto 
308-A Harbor Comm. Bldg. 

















SUPERB ROSES 


For a perfectly balanced collection of these loveliest of 
flowers, we can heartily recommend either or both of the 
following: 


The Dreer Dozen— $11 
Dreer’s Gold Medal Dozen— $12.50 


(In both instances the price includes delivery) 


These are all dormant, hardy Tea Roses, specially pre- 
pared for Fall planting, which is now established as en- 
tirely practical. In fact, the early start which the plants 
get in the ground, often results in finer blooms in June. 


Complete descriptions of all the Roses in the above col- 
lections will be found in our Autumn Catalogue. Write 
for free copy and mention Horticulture. 


HENRY A. DREER 


1306 Spring Garden Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


























Roses — Autumn Planting 


Several hundred thousand field-grown plants, in several hundred 
varieties, are now ready to ship. These include new and rare Hybrid 


and Roses for all parts of the country. 


Our special folder, “ROSES,—Autumn Planting” presents many 
of these varieties, and gives useful information for Rose-growers. A 


Lilacs—Autumn Planting 


These popular spring-flowering shrubs For plantings of any magnitude we 
will thrive in almost any location. can supply Junipers, Spruce, Japanese 
Nearly 200 varieties are in our nurseries. Yew, Thuja in variety, grafted Blue 
If you intend to plant lilacs this fall, Spruce (Koster and Moerheimi varieties) . 
please ask for our special folder. Ask for special evergreen catalogue. 


Old-Fashioned Flowers 


New old-fashioned flowers for perennial gardens, rock gardens, 
ground covers, woodland plantings, dry soils and moist places. Ask 
for our catalogue, ‘‘Hardy Herbaceous Plants,”’ if you intend to plant 
old-fashioned flowers. 


Evergreens for Autumn 


Climbing Vines and Creepers Our Specialties 








Teas, Teas, Hybrid Perpetuals, an extensive list of Climbing Roses, : 


copy will be mailed on request to those who intend to plant Roses. | 











Polygonum, Ampelopsis, Honeysuckle, 
Euonymus, Bignonia, Aristolochia, Wis- 
teria, Ivy, Silver Lace Vine, and many 
others are described and priced in our 
special folder. 


Deciduous and evergreen Azaleas, Kal- 
mias, Chinese Magnolias, Kolkwitzia, 
Cotoneaster, Viburnum carlesi, new Bar- 
berries and popular French Hydrangeas 
in blue, pink and white. 


In your request for catalogues it is important to state definitely 


what you intend to plant. 


BOBBINK & ATKINS 


We issue several catalogues. 


Rutherford, New Jersey 
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Boston Florists 











Conbone 


FLORIST 
338-342 BOYLSTON ST. 
BOSTON 
Phone KENmore 1700 


q Branch Store 
y HOTEL STATLER 


Member: Florists’ Telegraph Delivery Ass’n 
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BOSTON 
Florist 


67 BEACON STREET Flowers 
Phones: Telegraphed 
Haymarket 0281-0282 Anywhere 
Cable Address “‘Obefio” 








BROOKLINE, MASS. 


F. E. Palmer, Inc. 
Chestnut Hill and the Newtons 


The Leading For All This 
Florist District 
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IRIS TheWorlds Best 


fom the smallest to the tallest- 
Earliest midseason and late - 


IRIS for every pur - 
pat ve Policited: 


Robert Wayman.Bayside.LINY. 





TOTTY’S 


HARDY PERENNIALS 
MADISON NEW JERSEY 








EARTHENWARE 


Flower Pots & Saucers 
Est. 1765 
A. H. HEWS & CO., INC. 
205 Richdale Ave., Cambridge, Mass. 
Telephone: Porter 0580 


The Oldest and Largest Manufacturers 
of Flower Pots in the World 








Holland’s 
Finest 
TULIPS 


Growers’ 
Stupendous 
COMBINATION OFFER 


AT A SAVING OF 50% 
All Bulbs Guaranteed—First Siz 


DARWINS 
BREEDERS 
COTTAGE 
with each order a ttn New 
P, Violet Glory, sells for $1.00 per 
bulb. Only a few on hand. 

‘ Separately packed and labeled 

The cream of our Holland nurseries” 


HOLLAND BULB COMPANY 
Dept. B LAKE COMO, N. J. 
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The Earliest Hardy Chrysanthemums 


LOOMING of the hardy chrysanthemums has been rather 
earlier this season than last, but about the same sorts 
were in bloom on September 30 as on that date a year ago, 
although many new kinds have been added to the test col- 
lection. Curiously, most of the early sorts are decorative. In 
general, the more dwarf the growth, the earlier the bloom. 
Here is the list of early kinds: 


Barbara Cummings Decorative Yellow 
Boston si Bronze 
Carrie 3 Yellow 
Cranford White o White 
Goacher’s Bronze we Bronzy yellow 
Provence 4 Mauve pink 
Winnetka a White 
Wolverine * Yellow 
Summer Gold Single Yellow 
Amy Parks Pompon Yellow 
Those in bloom on October 15 last year were: 
A. Barham Decorative Bronze 
Eden 7 Pink 
La Garonne ti Bronze pink 
Normandie sh Flesh 


Unless hard frost is unusually long delayed, there are more 
than one hundred other varieties here which will not bloom 
this year,—a total loss, as usual. 

—Stephen F. Hamblin. 
Botanic Garden, Harvard University. 
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367 MADISON AVENUE 
Branches: 
Ritz-Carlton Hotel 
Vanderbilt Hotel 
Nursery: Manhasset, L., I. 








Choice Orchids 
HYBRIDS 
Laelia-Cattleyas, Brasso- 
Cattleyas, etc. 


G. E. BALDWIN CO. 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. 








ORCHIDS 


We carry the largest and most 
varied collection of Orchids in this 
country. 

If interested send for special list 
No. 81. 

LAGER & HURRELL 
Orchid Growers Summit, N. J. 








ORCHIDS 


Inspection of our wonderful stock 
is invited 
Joseph Manda Company 
Orchid Experts 





West Orange New Jersey 











LILIUM REGALE 


Bulbs now ready for Fall delivery 
REGALE BULBS 
No. 1 Each 10 100 
- 7 » 8 in. circum...$.60 $5.50 $50.00 
° 


6 to 7 in. circum... .50 4.75 45.00 
No. 8 


8 to 5 in. circum... .30 2.75 22.50 
No. 4 

2 to 8 in. circum... 1.75 15.00 
5 bulbs at 10 rates; 25 Dalbs at 100 rates 


WILLIAM SWAN 
Pine Avenue Milton, Mass. 








LATER'S 


‘DELRHINIUM 


SEEDS — Plant now in coldframes. Best 
named Wrexhams—$1 pkt. over 100 seeds 
PLANTS 


Order now for immediate delivery 
Selected—$1 each—$10 dozen 
Unselected—$5 dozen 
A few extra-special Wrexhams—$2.50 each 


TEXT-BOOK—‘“Its Culture’—10c 
V. 0. B. SLATER Pairhaven, Mass. 
Delphinium Specialist 
Member: 
American Delph. Society—British Delph. Society 











Old English 
Boxwond 


Specimens and Hedge 
Suffruticosa and Sempervirens 


Offering one of the largest and 
most beautiful collections in 
America for 1929 planting season. 


Correspondence Invited 


H. ERNEST CONWELL, Inc. 
Box 12 Milton, Del. 











Entered as second-class matter December 8, 1904, at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1897 


Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage, authorized August 14, 1925 
































F inding new plants 


And unusual plants, is a joyous job when you visit Hicks 
Nurseries. 

Right here, in plain sight, you will see Hicks’ New Yew, 
Meyers Juniper, a couple of new evergreens; half-a-dozen 
new Cotoneasters and as many Barberries; some unusual 
plants for rock gardens, and perennials for fall planting. 
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LiULACS -m 


JUNE GARDEN BEAUTIES 


All Northern Grown--- 
of Ironclad Hardiness 


N OW is the time to 
plant these early-blooming shrubs 
for best results next year. Beautiful 
trusses of bloom in double white, 
pink, blue and purple, in the fol- 
lowing varieties: 


MME. CASIMER PERIER 
—Double White 








pric 
Flo: 
lian 


BELLE DE NANCY Bea 
—-Double Pink 

CHARLES X 
—Single Purple Fo! 


wo 


Ale: 
Geo 
bau 


Que 


SOUVENIR DE LUDWIG SPAETH 
—Single Reddish Purple 


PRESIDENT GREVY 
—Double Blue 
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Catalog of perennials, 









































Hicks ‘“Time-saving’’ Evergreens and Shade Trees, also on JOSIKEA ; way 
display, can be moved in winter with entire safety. Next —Late Single Purple lilies, rare orchids, and ferns, 
season they will give a finished effect to the planting plan. VILLOSA ; shrubs and evergreens mailed on 
Home Landscapes, our general catalogue, tells the story of Hicks —Late Single White request. S 
sn Ue cua ae ng ea pee Also a complete list of Hardy Shrubs and Hedging suitable 
for October and November planting. Ava 
HICKS NURSERIES ain Bou 
iL 
Box E Westbury, Long Island, N. Y. F. H. HORSFORD, Box F, Charlotte, Vt. 
TUTTI UL Ue UU Ue ee Si 
1 
a Edit 
Lon; 
THE GARDEN UNIQUE 
The perfect garden is seldom planned by the novice any Sev 
more than is the perfect house. As he naturally expects Bett 
—<—<—<—_— to take his building problems to the architect — so the a. 
° ° ola 
wise enthusiast consults the landscape architect concern- 
s , ~=— ing garden developments. 
Uf 1D 
— ° Iris 
A~A— A Most Complete Garden Service ~ 
Includes low cost plans prepared by trained designers— 106 
a . . . 
October Planting = Competent Advisers—Skilled Planters—Reliable Super- cho 





vey 


\ Ane you taking advantage of October and 
November, two of the finest months in the year 
for planting deciduous trees and flowering 
shrubs? 

Our large variety of this material enables us to 
furnish both common and many rare shrubs in 
small as well as large-sized stock. 

Whatever your requirements may be for hardy 
well-grown plant material, permit us to give 
them our careful attention. 

We have hundreds of varieties ready for imme- 
diate shipment. Your request will bring you 
our 1929 illustrated handbook and planting 
guide. It was prepared to help you. Write 
for it now. 


THE BAY STATE NURSERIES 


W. H. Wyman & Son North Abington, Mass. 








intendents — Experienced Laborers — Plant Material, l 
Fertilizers, Construction Materials. 





A 

Write for circular No. 51 describing this 2000 

landscape service aad 

Ney 

See 

Northeastern Landscape May 
and Garden Service Company 

Box 207, Peterborough, N. H. 
CARL STANTON, Landscape Architect W 
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lris Peonies 
Delphiniums 


We are not much on prom- 
ises, but do try to give Good 
Value and Prompt, Careful 
Service. 


OFFER NO. 1 


For $3.00 I will send 13 Iris 
worth over $5.00—postpaid 
A. E. Kunderd, Albert Vietor, 
Archeveque, B. Y. Morrison, Ca- 
price, Dorothea K. Williamson, 
Florentina, Iris King, Lent A. Wil- 
liamson, Mrs. H. Darwin, Princess 
Beatrice, Steepway, Francina. 


OFFER NO. 2 


For $5.00 I will send 13 Iris 
worth over $8.00—postpaid 
Alcazar, Crusader, Edouard Michel, 
Georgia, Lord of June, Mme. Cho- 
baut, Myth, Palaurea, Prospero, 
Queen Caterina, Seminole, Steep- 
way, Tamar. 















als, 
rns, 


1 on OFFER NO. 3 
Six Peonies worth $9.00 
able for $5.00—postpaid 


Avalanche, Chestine Gowdy, Mme. 
Boulanger, Mme. Crousse, Auguste 
Vt Villaume, Cherry Hill. 


OFFER NO. 4 
Six Peonies worth $18.00 
>= for $10.00—postpaid 


Edith Forrest, Baroness Schroeder, 
Longfellow, Tourangelle, Mme. 
Jules Dessert, La France. 


OFFER NO. 5 


Seven Peonies worth $57.00 
for $30.00—postpaid 


Betty Alden, Judge Berry, Kelway’s 
Glorious, Le Cygne, Grace Loomis, 
Solange, Longfellow. 


OFFER NO. 6 


1 Doz. Delphiniums, 1 Doz. 
Iris, 6 Peonies — all good 
named varieties, but not 
labeled, for $5.00. 

100 Mixed Iris — at least 27 
choice named varieties not 
labeled — for $5.00 — 
1000 for $45.00. 


A customer bought 1000 and was 
so well pleased that he ordered 
2000 more. These go by Express 
not prepaid. 


New Crop DELPHINIUM 
Seed from Selected Blooms. 


Large Packet 50 cts. 


May I send you my catalogue to 
tell you more? Thank you! 


GEO. N. SMITH 


167 Cedar Street 
Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
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Late October Work 


M0oOst of the ornamental trees may be planted as safely at this 
season as in the Spring. Exceptions are those with soft 
fleshy roots like the magnolias and tulip trees. 

Many practical gardeners have come to believe that Autumn is 
the best time for planting roses. Even if the plants are not to be 
set in beds it may be worth while buying them and heeling them 
in or burying them in order to have them ready when they are 
wanted in the Spring. 

Lilacs may be started to better advantage now than in the 
Spring. The old-fashioned common lilac is still one of the best 
but there are also many new kinds worth growing like Marie 
Legraye, white; Edith Cavell, creamy white; President Lincoln, 
blue, and Ludwig Spaeth, purple. 

Orders for lilies should be placed now, although the bulbs of 
many kinds will not arrive until later in the year. Four kinds are 
especially worth growing—Hanson’s lily, the regal lily, Henry’s 
lily, and the speciosum lily. 

This is a good time to make over the perennial border and 
to set out new or divided perennials. 


Trees and shrubs should be mulched the first year but straw 
or hay should not be placed closely around the trunks to make 
a nesting place for mice. 


It is getting late for planting of narcissi and hyacinths, but 
tulips may safely be put into the ground until the second week in 
November. 

Dahlia tubers can be stored in boxes of sand, sawdust, or peat 
moss but should always be upside down. 


Gladiolus corms should be dug up and dried for a few days in 
the open air. Then they should be stored in a dry cellar or a frost 
proof building. They will winter well wherever onions will keep. 

Many of the common shrubs like spiraeas, and hardy hy- 
drangeas, as well as fruit trees may be propagated from cuttings 
taken in October or November after the wood has been thor- 
oughly ripened. They must be stored in a cool place until Spring. 


Unless there is a heavy rainfall, the hose should be used to 
saturate the ground around rhododendrons and other evergreens 
to a depth of a foot or more. 

Lemon verbenas can be carried over the Winter in a dormant 
state in a cool cellar. Salvia patens, summer gloxinias, red-hot- 
pokers, (Tritomas) and four o’clocks may be carried through 
ss ceca in the cellar in sections where very cold weather pre- 
vails. 

This is a good time to transplant lily-of-the-valley, the roots 
being separated so that there will be about six roots to a clump. 
The bulbs should be set two inches below the surface. Lily-of- 
the-valley beds should be made over at least once in four years. 


—>* —<- * 
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By Request! 


To meet the persistent demand 
of nurserymen and gardeners 
we are re-issuing a small edition 
of 250 copies of 


THE LILIES OF 
EASTERN ASIA 


By ERNEST H. WILSON 
22 Illustrations, Price $8.50 


THE STRATFORD COMPANY, Publishers 
289 CONGRESS ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
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1S 
aturesWarnin 
that jts time to* 
tuck your garden 
away forwinter” 














All during the Spring, 
Summer, and Fall you have 
taken the bounteous offers 
Nature has provided in your 
garden—flowers, fruits, vege- 
tables, beauty! Do you ap- 
preciate the colossal effort, 
the work, your plants have 
done—and now the need for 
rest! and protection! This is 
the one time during all the 
year when you must do your 
part if you want that boun- 
teous beauty again next year. 
Allevergreens, shrubs, peren- 
nials, and lawns need a 
winter mulch to protect them 
from the killing winter 
winds. They need its warmth, 
its soil building and humus 
content. Given this they will 
be protected from winter kill- 
ing and will come back to 
you next spring, more able 
and more willing to continue 

with the wonderful work. 

Let us tell you more about 

this winter mulch in our 

free descriptive literature. 

Or better still order a sup- 

ply of G.P.M. today. G.P.M. 

is the best medium to use 

for this purpose. $4 per 
single bale f.o.b. New York. 

Prices for larger quanti-. 

ties on request. 


Atkins & Durbrow, Inc. 


29-P Burling Slip 
New York, N. Y. 
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Reproduction from a color photograph of El Oontento, the estate of Warren Wright, Golf, IUinotis, by Wilfred O. Floing 


A science, a philosophy, an ideal 


Among prominent persons and in- 
stitutions served by Davey Tree 
Surgeons are the following: 


HON. EVANS WOOLLEN 


GREENWICH, CONN. 
TREE ASSOCIATION 


ERLANGER COTTON MILLS 
MICHAEL F. CUDAHY 
KANSAS CITY PARK BOARD 
SIR THOMAS TATE 
RANDOLPH-MACON SCHOOL 
ROBERT BACON FARM 
RUTH DEAN 
C. SIDNEY SHEPARD 





JOHN DAVEY 
1846-1923 


Father of Tree Surgery 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Office 


Most people have had an instinctive love of 
nature, even before the time when “the groves 
were God’s first temples.” But few seemed to 
realize that trees were actually living, breath- 
ing things and subject to disease and death. 
More particularly, no one ever dreamed that 
anything could be done to save them. 

Then John Davey came into the world; and 
because he was an unusual lover of nature, he 
chose to acquire training in horticulture. 

Before his time trees were more or less gen- 
erally the victims of neglect and often of abuse. 
John Davey conceived a great idea; he studied 
the sciences to provide a basis for his theories, 
and then worked out a systematic method of 
treating trees to save them. This was nearly a 
half century ago. 


Only occasionally is a man permitted to give 
the world a new idea. John Davey did more than 
this. He created a philosophy, built around his 
new science and based on the essential principle 
that the tree is a living, breathing organism. 

To him this whole thing became a great 
ideal. Under his forceful and devoted leader- 
ship there was developed a system of princi- 
ples in practice and conduct, of business and 
professional ethics. 

No man can continue in the Davey Organiza- 
tion, although John Davey has been dead six 
years, unless he remains true to the science, the 
philosophy and the ideals of the founder. You 
can trust Davey Tree Surgeons. They will do 
only those things that ought to be done in your 
interest. 


THE DAVEY TREE EXPERT CO., Inc., 274 City Bank Bldg., Kent, Ohio 


Branch Offices: New York; Hempstead, L. I.; Boston; Providence, R. I.; Hartford, Oonn.; Stamford, Conn.; Pittsfield, Mass.; 
Albany; Montreal; Rochester; Buffalo; Toronto; Philadelphia; Baltimore; Washington; Charlotte, N. O.; Atlanta; Pittsburgh; 
Oleveland ; Toledo; Oolumbus ; Cincinnati; Louisville; New Orleans; Indianapolis; Detroit; Grand Rapids; Ohicago; Minneapolis ; 


St. Louis; Kansas City. 


Send for local representative to examine your trees without cost or obligation 
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DAVEY TREE SURGEONS 


MakTIN L. Davey, President and General Manager 
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WHAT THE GARDEN CLUB FEDERATIONS 
ARE DOING 


Civic Work of the Florida Federation 


-. seems rather odd to find a garden club federation urging 
the public to use holly exclusively for its Christmas dec- 
orations. That, however, is what the Florida Federation of 
Garden Clubs is doing, but the reason is found in the fact 
that holly is grown commercially in a large way in that state, 
with the result that there is an abundance for decorative pur- 
poses without infringing upon wild growth. The explanation 
is made by the federation that it desires to preserve the native 
holly, dogwood and cercis trees. 

The city officials in Jacksonville have co-operated with the 
garden club there by allowing it to select 25 trees and some 
500 shrubs in the parks and roadways to be lighted each night 
at the city’s expense. Each year this club puts on a great flower 
show out-of-doors. This show is staged in natural settings on 
the lawns and along the walks and drives of the estates ad- 
joining the river. The city gives the club the exclusive use of 
two entire blocks on a prominent boulevard for this show 


By eh} - * : 


NORRISTOW 


which is, undoubtedly, one of the most unique in the country. 

The Tampa Garden Club has been organized on the circle 
basis, each circle being a small but complete unit in itself and 
responsible to the executives of the city organization. This 
plan has worked out very successfully and covers the entire 
city, with a central head by means of which all the various ac- 
tivities are co-ordinated. This club has secured the services of 
prominent architects who, with the permission of the authori- 
ties, are planning a new design for one of the most important 
of the city’s boulevards. A project is under way for the es- 
tablishment of a Florida Arboretum. 


The Florida Federation of Garden Clubs carries on a vari- 
ety of activities and has made rapid growth under the direc- 
tion of Mrs. Arthur Cummer, president for two years. In 
1922 there were three garden clubs in Florida; now there are 
45, ten or more of which have become members of the state 
federation. No club is accepted until it is one year old. 


The federation is giving special attention to legislation 





An Unusually Successful Exhibit by the Norristown (Pa.) Garden Club in the Spring of 1929 
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which will provide for the control of wandering cattle and 
prevent the burning over of the forests. It is also working for 
a standard width for all state and county highways. In other 
words, the federation is actively engaged in securing the im- 
provement and the beautification of Florida, which includes 
the preservation of all native plant material. Over 1000 
pounds of native flower seeds have been sown by the Jackson- 
ville club alone. 


Massachusetts Federation Has a Study Course 


FEY federations have been represented on so large a scale at 
the flower shows as the Massachusetts State Federation of 
Garden Clubs. At the Centennial Spring Exhibition of the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society held this year in Mechan- 
ics Building, 10 member clubs made exhibits on a scale which 
has never been equalled by garden clubs anywhere. Elaborate 
plans are already under way for the show to be held in Hor- 
ticultural Hall next March, when the garden clubs will occupy 
the entire lecture hall with a very elaborate planting scheme. 

In addition to building up the Boston show, member clubs 
have done much to improve the exhibits in other cities and 





The Exhibit of Marjorie Squire Jennings at the Springfield (Mass.) Garden 


Club Show September 11 and 12, 1929 


towns with the result that the garden club movement has 
received a marked impetus in Massachusetts. 

The federation was organized in Horticultural Hall in 
1927 and has grown until now there are 30 member clubs. 
The mid-Winter meeting is held in January, usually at one of 
the hotels, accompanied by a luncheon and several lectures. 

Each year a series of lectures of a study course is conducted. 
‘The program for the coming season is as follows: 

January 15. Mr. Bremer W. Pond, Schocl of Landscape Archi- 
tecture, Harvard University. Subject: The Use of Trees in 
the Landscape. 

January 22. Miss Margaret I. Jardine, Landscape Architect. 
Subject: Shrubs, Hedges, Vines, and Their Care. 

February 5. Miss Mabel Keyes Babcock, Landscape Architect. 
Subject: Foundation Planting. 

February 19. Mrs. Elizabeth Leonard Strang, Landscape Archi- 
tect. Subject: Planting the Flower Garden. 

March 5. Mr. Carl Stanton, Landscape Architect. Subject: 
The Use of Stones in the Garden. 

March 12. Mr. Fletcher Steele, Landscape Architect. Subject: 
The Consideration of the Place as a Whole. 

All the lectures will be given at 11 A.M. and will be 
illustrated. Course tickets will cost $6.00 and tickets for 
single lectures $1.25. 
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The annual meeting will be held at the Hotel Statler, Octo- 
ber 29, with a luncheon at 1 p.m., after which Mr. Herbert 
Gleason will give a lecture with colored slides on shrubs in 
flower and fruit. Mrs. Frank J. Ludwig will sing a group 
of garden songs. 


Illinois Federation Represents 5,000 Individuals 


HICAGO had been without a large annual flower show 

until The Garden Club of Illinois was formed in 1927. 

The federation has devoted itself largely to the development 

of a very satisfactory show which is now held each year. 

Indeed, interest in flower shows has reached such a point that 
two large shows are to be held in Chicago this year. 

This is one of the largest federations in the country and has 
thrived greatly under the efficient direction of the president, 
Mrs. Frederick Fisher of Lake Bluff. Starting with 25 clubs, 
the federation now has 68, representing 5,000 individual 
members. 

This federation imposes annual dues of five dollars per 
club with an initiation fee of five dollars. It has done much 
to obtain the improvement of highways and bring about the 
destruction of obnoxious weeds along the roadsides. It has 
done much, too, to help small clubs find 
themselves and to assist in the organiza- 
tion of new clubs. Several clubs are work- 
ing with the children and young house- 
holders. 

Mrs. Frank W. Kingsley, corresponding 
secretary, writes, ‘I have been in a great 
many organizations and done club work 
for many years, but I have never worked 
with any group so filled with enthusiasm 
nor seen member clubs so loyal to any 
federation as I find in the Garden Club of 
Illinois.”’ 


Ninety Federated Clubs in New York 


HE Federated Garden Clubs of New 
York State has been in existence for six 
years and has accomplished an extraordi- 
nary amount of work, largely through the 
efforts and because of the ability of Mrs. 
John W. Paris, president for the first five 
years. The member clubs have increased 
from 18 to 90, with an approximate total 
membership of over 5,000. This member- 
ship includes garden clubs, garden sections 
of other clubs and subscribing individual 
members. Each member club must have at 
least ten members and their dues are assessed 
according to membership in units of 100. 
The concerted efforts of all clubs is centered upon the laws 
to protect the laurel, dogwood, arbutus and moccasin flower. 
Three conferences are held each year, one each in the west- 
ern, central and eastern parts of the state. The annual meeting 
is held in March at the time of the flower show in New York. 
The federation made its initial bow at this flower show in 
1927, in spite of much opposition from some of the commer- 
cial men. It has been exceedingly successful and its exhibits 
have aroused a great amount of interest. 
This federation publishes a large and very complete year- 
book, on the cover of which appears the state flower of New 
York, the wild rose. 


Oregon Clubs Work for Conservation 


M Bin Oregon Federation of Garden Clubs has as its prime 
“A interest the conservation of the natural beauties of the state 
and is giving its assistance to individual clubs in carrying out 
work along this line. All the members of this federation have 
pledged their assistance to obtain better plantings around 
schools and public buildings as well as the improvement of 
roadsides, parks and playgrounds. Perhaps the most interest- 
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ing work which has been undertaken by this federation is the 
active support of the beautification of the great Pacific high- 
way which is to extend from British Columbia to Mexico. 

Mrs. Samuel Hill, a wealthy and prominent good roads 
advocate, has organized what is called a Memory Garden 
Association. Queen Marie of Roumania is an honorary vice- 
president and many prominent persons are connected with it. 
The purpose of this association is to cultivate flowers and 
plants along the Pacific highway. 

The annual dues of this federation are five cents per capita, 
and a year book is issued which contains lists of speakers 
available, new garden books and bulletins. 


Texas Federation Divided Into Districts 


ECAUSE of the enormous area of the state, the Texas 

Garden Club Federation has been obliged to adopt differ- 

ent methods from those followed in other states. The judicial 

districts of the state have been selected as units, a district di- 

rector being elected from each of these districts, seven in all. 

The directors are chosen by the garden clubs in their respec-. 
tive districts. The dues for both clubs 
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annual meeting being held in the central location. The mem- 
ber clubs are assessed according to membership, based on units 
of 100, $10 being the fee for that unit. An extremely attrac- 
tive year book is issued by this federation with articles by 
well known writers and a list of the state flower shows. 


The National Capital Federation 


‘Tae National Capital Federation of Garden Clubs includes 
13 clubs in the District of Columbia and nearby Mary- 
land and Virginia towns, that is, the area commonly known 
as Greater Washington. The federation purposes to devote 
itself particularly in the next few years to the compilation of 
data about plants which may be grown successfully in the 
Washington section. Various clubs have undertaken to ex- 
periment with many varieties of one genus of plants and are 
keeping detailed information from the period of propagation 
to the seed bearing time. This information will eventually be 
published and distributed locally for the benefit of garden 

makers around Washington. 
The federation had an active part in the annual show of 
the American Horticultural Society in 





and members at large are five dollars 
a year. 


National Council of State Garden 


Washington. 
The federation invited the other 





Houston has a civic federation called 
the Associated Garden Clubs which is 
active in all civic work and did much 
to beautify the city for the Democratic 
Convention. 

The Texas federation is particularly 
interested in the development of gar- 
dens by the school children and hopes 
to create a state botanical garden. 


Tennessee Clubs Protect Wild Life 


HE Tennessee Garden Club is 

working, through its federation, 
for the preservation of native flora and 
bird-life. It has been unusually success- 
ful, having secured the passage of a 
stringent conservation law with penal- 
ties for its violation. This work was 
undertaken systematically. A legisla- 


Club Federations 


OFFICERS 
Acting President, MRS. THOMAS MOTLEY, JR., 
Massachusetts. 
Vice-president, MRS. F. R. KELLOGG, New Jersey. 
Vice-president, MRS. SAMUEL BROWN, New York. 
Vice-president, JUDGE E. L. MARTIN, Kansas. 
Vice-president, MRS. FREDERICK FISHER, Illinois. 
Recording Secretary, MISS MARGARET LANCAS- 
TER, Washington, D. C 


Corresponding Secretary, MRS. H. H. BUXTON, 
Massachusetts. 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMEN 
Finance, CHARLES L. PACK, Lakewood, N. J. 
Membership and credentials, MRS. SAMUEL BROWN, 
New York. 

Lectures and slides, MRS. KERMODE F. GILL, 
Cleveland, Ohio 

Publicity and printing, MRS. F. H. BAHNSON, 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 

Conservation, MRS. FREDERICK FISHER, Lake 
Bluff, Ill. 

Billboards and roadsides, MRS. C. OLIVER ISELIN, 
580 Fifth Ave., New York. 

Legislation, MRS. WILLIAM CROCKER, New York. 

Advisory, PROFESSOR B. S. PICKETT, Ames, Iowa. 


state federations to attend the confer- 
ence in Washington in May which re- 
sulted in the National Council of State 
Garden Club Federations, as detailed 
elsewhere. 


Kansas Garden Club’s 
Educational Work 


HE Kansas Associated Garden Club 

is particularly interested in the 
planting of trees, shrubs and peren- 
nials. It has a living tree committee 
which reports that the city of Wichita 
alone planted over 8,000 evergreens 
last year, while other cities are plan- 
ning similar plantings. The test garden 
committee has established a garden for 
testing irises at McPherson and one for 
testing delphiniums at Ottawa. Plans 





tive committee was appointed which 





are being made for other gardens to 





last year made a summary of the state 

laws of the country pertaining to the conservation of forests, 
wild flowers, and birds, as well as the restrictions governing 
the erection of billboards. A copy was distributed to all of the 
member clubs, 21 in all, with the result that much helpful 
local co-operation was obtained. 

The president, Mrs. Chapin, has compiled a list of the 
native trees and shrubs of Tennessee and has distributed it 
among commercial growers, urging that they propagate and 
distribute this native material instead of depending almost 
wholly upon imported kinds. 

This federation has contributed a large crapemyrtle to the 
Bishop’s Garden in Washington, and has aided in the estab- 
lishment of the Chattanooga Flower Show, during which the 
annual meeting is held. 


New Jersey Fosters Small Gardens 


A=, of cottage gardening in America similar to that 
in England is being fostered by The Federated Garden 
Clubs of New Jersey. This federation plans to assist in all 
garden club problems and activities as well as to encourage 
the conservation and protection of native wild flowers, histor- 
ical localities and natural scenic beauties. Because of its ex- 
tended area the interests of each locality are covered by one of 
five district directors. Two annual conferences are held, one in 
the northern and one in the southern part of the state, the 


test peonies and other hardy plants, 
the purpose being to determine what varieties succeed best 
under the peculiar conditions which exist in Kansas. It is 
believed that this type of educational work will be of great 
advantage to garden makers of that state. 


Unusual Garden Club Activities 


EMBERS of the Garden Club of Illinois have helped in 

the organization of a society for hay fever abatement 

which has been formed in Cook County. The garden club’s 

work will be to aid in the effort to exterminate noxious 
weeds. 

The Ames, Iowa, Garden Club practices growing flowers 
for free distribution to tourists during the Summer, it being 
felt that such a plan will show the good will of the residents 
of the state toward their visitors. The club also distributes 
flower seeds to the school children. 

A most valuable contribution to the cause of wild flower 
preservation is being made by Mrs. Spencer S. Marsh of the 
Princeton, N. J., Garden Club. Mrs. Marsh is conducting soil- 
testing demonstrations in various parts of the state, aiding 
gardeners to obtain the proper soil for each plant which they 
wish to transplant from woods and fields. 

The Battery Park Garden Club of Belshada, Md., has a 
community sprayer for which each resident pays a nominal 
sum in order that their trees may be sprayed. The Tacoma 
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Horticultural Club, affiliated with the National Capital Fed- 
eration of Garden Clubs, has given its members and friends 
the benefit of co-operative buying of bulbs from abroad, the 
orders ranging from $1,000 to $3,000 annually. A similar 
plan has been carried on for several years by the Garden Club 
of Attleboro, Mass., which has adopted several co-operative 
plans with success. 

Three years ago the Hollywood Garden Club of Birming- 
ham, Ala., planted over 100 crepe myrtles in the space 
between the sidewalks and street at intervals, and many more 
are being planted this Fall. It is hoped to have them over the 
entire city, as this shrub thrives well there. The club also 
put on a contest between two schools, offering prizes to the 
children who wrote the best essay on ““‘Why I like a live 
Christmas tree,” thus inculcating in the child a desire to 
preserve or rather conserve the trees. The winner was pre- 
sented a beautiful live evergreen in a huge pot, which was 





Campanula Isophylla Makes a Beautiful Hanging Plant 


later used as their Christmas tree. Then the children gave a 
little show and sold enough ten-cent tickets to buy a cedar 
tree (Cedrus deodora) which was planted in a small park; 
the following Christmas it was lighted and the children sang 
Christmas carols around it. 

The Buffalo (N. Y.) Garden Club has presented the city 
with a very handsome specimen of the Gingko tree growing in 
the heart of Buffalo, where the extension of a street threatened 
destruction. This tree, nearly 75 years old, is said to be the 
first Gingko tree to have been brought to this country from 
Japan. A retaining wall is to be built around the old tree. 


The Kinderhook (N. Y.) Garden Club has a very unusual 
project. It is to make practical gardening available to a group 
of social service students in a little school in Mayaguez, Porto 
Rico. Last year the club purchased fertilizers and tools for 
them. This year it is helping to pay an instructor in gardening 
from the agricultural college. This club has a committee 
which takes flowers to shut-ins and devotes two afternoons 
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each Summer to the making of nosegays for hospitals and 
sanitariums. 

Several garden clubs, particularly in Massachusetts and 
New York, send hampers of flowers, fruits and vegetables 
each week to the fruit and flower mission. 

The Sisterhood Garden Circle at New Rochelle, N. Y., has 
a unique plan to encourage interest in better flowers. The 
members are asked to bring the best thing in their garden to 
each meeting and are awarded points according to the merits 
of their exhibits. At the end of the season the member holding 
the highest score is awarded a silver cup to be held until the 
next year. 

The Garden Club of Plattsburg, N. Y., has set out 37 
maple trees on what is called ‘“The Road of Remembrance.” 
The Rochester (N. Y.) Garden Club has done a somewhat 
similar work by replanting the ‘‘Poets’ Border’ at Highland 
Park. 


Campanula Isophylla Alba 


HE well-known Star-of-Bethlehem is very easily rooted 

from cuttings. It begins to bloom in July, and remains in 
constant bloom until Thanksgiving. Red spider is the bane of 
this plant in the house. It needs a cool temperature and plenty 
of water. Daily spraying with cold water will discourage the 
red spider. The blue variety is less well known, but is very 
lovely, with deep blue flowers and velvety gray-green leaves. 
They are natives of Italy. 
—AMrs. H. H. Buxton. 
Peabody, Mass. : 


Future Everblooming Ramblers 


E who live in the “‘blizzard zone,’” which may be any- 

where north of New York City, would like climbing 
roses which bloom from May 30 to October frosts, just as the 
noisettes and climbing teas do in the South. Of course these 
roses are hopeless so far north, but how about climbing hy- 
brid teas and climbing bengals? These are everblooming in 
mild climates, but while hardy in our northern section, they 
give most of their bloom in June only and make heavy new 
canes for the next year. For quantity or duration of bloom 
they are not so good as the hybrid wichuraianas of the type of 
Dr. Van Fleet. The one exception is Mrs. George .C. Thomas, 
that really blooms continually and thus is far better than its 
cousin, climbing Mme. Caroline Testout, though the flowers 
are smaller. 

There are apparently no everblooming sorts in hybrid 
wichuraianas, although some day Silver Moon and Mary 
Wallace and the rest may have everblooming counterparts. 
The only everblooming ramblers as yet are multiflora hybrids, 
as Birdie Blye and Phyllis Bide, blooming continuously from 
early June to hard frost. There are also the small-flowered 
multifloras, as Trier and other Lambert sorts, and the small 
polyanthas, as Climbing Orleans and Climbing Jessie, but 
they do most of their blooming in June. Climbing polyanthas 
with larger flowers, as Climbing Clotilde Soupert and Climb- 
ing Cecile Brunner, do not grow sufficiently vigorously, but 
Climbing Rodhatte (when introduced) and others, as Joseph 
Guy, when they take climbing forms, will give a continuous 
crop of this larger polyantha bloom. 

The musk roses, as Pemberton’s Danae and Thisbe, have 
a fair midsummer display, and many of the Thomas’ 
‘Bloomfields’ are also everblooming to quite a degree. Par- 
ticularly try Bloomfield Perfection, a glorified, magnified 
climbing Cecile Brunner, more yellow in color, the really 


.everblooming musk, and perfectly hardy here. 


But when will Paul’s Scarlet Climber and Tausendschon 
bloom continuously for four months? Such roses will soon 
be produced, for the boon of arbor roses all Summer cannot 
always be denied to rose lovers in northern regions. 

—Stephen F. Hamblin. 
Botanic Garden, Harvard University. 
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Lord Carnarvon, One of the New Triumph Tulips 


Tulips for October Planting 


AST year’s unusually severe Winter in Holland is reflected 
[° in the higher prices which are being charged for Dutch 
bulbs this year and in the scarcity of some kinds. All the 
bulb dealers in this country have found it necessary to raise 
their prices somewhat, but the catalogues show wide varia- 
tions, some of the dealers having absorbed a large part of the 
increase while others have evidently passed on most of it to 
their customers. The situation is not one, however, which 
should discourage the planting of bulbs and especially of 
bulbs which should go into the ground now. Prices are not 
exorbitant and there are bulbs enough, in many varieties at 
least, to meet the probable demand. Tulip bulbs should go 
into the ground within the next four weeks, at least in the 
North. 

Four inches to the tops of the bulbs is about the right 
depth to plant tulips in the average garden—a little deeper 
if the soil is very light and not quite so deep if it is very 
heavy. If the hole is made with a dibble which has a pointed 
end it is very important to run a little sand into the hole 
so that there will be no air pocket under the bulb. The holes 
must always be large enough so that each bulb will slide to 
the bottom and not hang suspended with air underneath and 
earth on top. A trowel is really better than a dibble, but 
slower. 

In gardens where mice and moles are numerous, wire net- 
ting can be used to line the excavations. Some garden makers 
use little cages of wire in which the stored bulbs are placed. 


Where it is desired to have all the flowers in a bed or border 
bloom at one time it is best to dig up the earth to the required 
depth and to set the bulbs on a thin layer of sand. Of course, 
the bulbs must be uniform in size for this purpose. 

The bulbs should be spaced about six inches apart and 
when they are covered the soil should be sifted carefully 
between them so that their position will not be changed. A 
little bone meal may be added to advantage to the soil with 
which the excavation is finally filled. The soil should be 
thoroughly firmed over the bulbs and the beds protected with 
straw or leaves after the ground is frozen. 

If bulbs have flowered undisturbed one or two seasons in 
the same spot there will cease to be uniformity in size and in 
the time of blooming. If bulbs were not dug up and stored 
in the Spring they may be lifted now, sorted, and the best 
bulbs replanted in the beds, although for bedding it is always 
wise to use new bulbs. The smaller bulbs and those from old 
beds may be scattered through the borders or shrubbery. If it 
is desired to grow a large number of bulbs without lifting 
them over a period of years, the May-flowering or cottage 
tulips should be chosen. The Darwin tulips will run out after 
a few years. 

The garden maker who wishes to have a long series of 
Spring blooms will plant early single tulips, cottage tulips, 
and Darwins in the greatest numbers, with more Darwins 
than any of the others. The early double tulips have but 
little beauty of form but may be used in beds where a mass of 
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color is the desideratum. Because of their broad solid heads 
they make very brilliant beds but in small groups and in the 
borders they have but little value. The late double tulips 
might as well be forgotten altogether. Until recently it has 
been necessary to depend upon cottage tulips for yellow and 
they have been planted with Darwins whenever this color has 
been needed. Now, however, there are at least three yellow 
Darwins—Joan of Arc, Lindbergh and Yellow Giant. 

The enterprising garden maker will doubtless wish to 
grow a few of the newer types by way of variety. He will 
find several of the lily-flowered tulips particularly attractive. 
Adonis is an unusually fine variety in a charming shade of 
rosy pink. Alaska is a clear yellow tulip in this class and has 
been used successfully with the now popular Virginia cow- 
slip (Mertensia virginica). The name lily-flowering tulip 
seems to be borne out particularly well by White Duchess, 
the flowers of which are large and pure white. It 
should be combined with a blue ground cover for 
best effect. 

Triumph tulips constitute a new race made by 
crossing the early single and Darwin types. Their 
chief merit lies in the fact that they have color 
combinations not found in the Darwins or the 
breeders. Ail things considered, they are not quite 
equal to these two races but, in addition to the new 
colors which they present, they have the advantage 
of flowering a week or more before the cottage and 
the Darwin tulips. This will be considered a very 
important asset by garden makers who wish to 
keep a long unbroken season. 


The Effective Use of Camassias 


AMASSIAS are bulbs which seem to be little 
used in spite of their effectiveness in the 
Spring garden. They are a charming addition to 
my curved border, where cowslips are used for 
edging, then Darwin tulips in pale shades of 
lavender and rose—Rev. Ewbank, Gretchen, and 
Euterpe, backed by the tall bluish-lavender spires 
of Camassia Cusickii. It makes one of the most 
admired plantings in the garden in May. 

Our bulbs were purchased some 20 years ago, 
and thus have had plenty of time to become well 
established, which may account for the fact that 
the spike is unusually large, with 100 or more of the flowers 
open at a time. As it grows about three and a half feet tall, it 
makes a very showy plant. 

The variety Camassia Cusickii does not seem to be listed 
any longer. Most of the bulb catalogues contain two varieties 
of camassia, esculeata and Leichtlinii. Camassia esculenta has a 
beautiful bright blue, slender spike of blossoms with few in 
bloom at a time. It makes a very graceful flower stalk with its 
purplish-blue star-shaped blooms, which have the conspicuous 
golden anthers of all the camassias. As it rarely attains a 
height of more than two feet it is interesting to add to the 
rather short list of bulbs suitable for the rock garden. This 
Spring I saw a very lovely planting of Camassia esculenta 
with Munstead primroses, and Campanula Laurii in an un- 
usually beautiful rock garden. 

Camassia Leichtlinii is taller, attaining a height of from 
three to four feet, silvery-blue in color, and the spikes are 
smaller than our variety Cusickii. It may be that Cusickii and 
leichtlinii are different names for the same variety, the differ- 
ence in size being due to our bulbs having become well estab- 
lished. Camassia Leichtlinii also comes in cream color. I have 
never seen it but it is said to resemble eremuri when grown 
under favorable conditions. The foliage of camassias is simi- 
lar, though the leaves are never as large nor the bloom spike 
as tall as those of the handsome foxtail lilies. However, the 
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fairly moderate price of camassias makes it possible to use 
them in greater quantities than the expensive eremuri. 
Camassias are natives of the Middle West and Pacific coast. 
They are the quamash whose onion-like bulb was considered 
a great delicacy by the Indians. Camassias are perfectly hardy, 
will thrive in either sun or shade, and may be left alone for 
years. An occasional separation of the bulbs is naturally bene- 
ficial. Most nurserymen advocate naturalizing them in wild 
gardens. The variety esculenta is probably at its best treated 
in that manner, but Camassia Leichtlinii makes a splendid 
subject for the hardy border. The foliage dies down very 
shortly after they finish blooming, so they do not take up 
much space. Annuals may be planted over them and perennials 
among the bulbs. Blue columbine is almost the exact shade of 
camassia. They make a very pretty effect planted together. 


—Elizabeth Seymour Rawlinson. 
Staunton, Virginia. 





The New Annual Dianthus Which Has Been Named Sweet Wivelsfeld 


Sweet Wivelsfield 


AY entirely distinct and novel hardy dianthus known as 
Sweet Wivelsfield is being disseminated this Fall by 
Allwood Brothers of England, specialists in carnations. This 
new race resulted from a cross between Dianthus Allwoodii 
and Sweet William (D. barbatus) made seven years ago. For 
200 years or so, crosses have been made between carnations 
and Sweet Williams, and pinks and Sweet Williams but the 
resulting hybrids have been sterile, producing no seed and 
have been difficult to propagate. However, this new race seeds 
reasonably well. 

Individual blossoms are nearly three times as large as those 
of Sweet Williams and are borne in loose cymes. The colors 
are said to come in hundreds of various shades including rich 
reds and purples with black lacings, whites and pinks with 
flakes and many other colors with innumerable markings. 

Treatment of Sweet Wivelsfield is identical with that of snap- 
dragons, which fact makes it distinct from Sweet Williams; 


.the seed is sown in March and the young plants bedded out 


in late May, so that blooming commences in late June or 
July, continuing until frost if the old flower heads are re- 
moved. If earlier blooms are desired, seed may be sown in 
late Summer or early Autumn and the plants wintered over 
in frames. 
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An Apple Tree Which is 100 Years Old 


are a feature of the countryside in many parts of New 
England and elsewhere. As one motors about the 
countryside at apple blossom season these old trees add greatly 
to the beauty of the landscape and, even though their fruit be 
esteemed of little value now, one rejoices that the trees are 
still with us. Some of the old veterans in the neighborhood 
of Newburyport and in Plymouth County, Mass., notably 
around Marshfield, look as if they had been there since the 
founding of the colony. The largest apple tree I have seen is 
in Marshfield Hills, my attention being drawn to it by the 
story in Simmons’ ‘Historic Trees of Massachusetts,’ pub- 
lished in 1919. 
Simmons writes, ‘‘Behold an Apple tree having the sinews 
of an Oak, the spread of an Elm, and 


Vers feature old apple trees of picturesque appearance 


higher luxuriance and perfection. It loves a warm, free soil; 
is hardy, vigorous and prolific. In flavor, it is excelled by few 
apples whatever for all household purposes. 

I tasted the fruit and can amply bear out the above state- 
ment. Indeed, I think not a few apples of more recent origin 
are far inferior in flavor to this old favorite. It seems regret- 
table that this historic apple tree should suffer neglect; the 
house adjoining it would appear to be to let and unless some 
sympathetic tenant soon occupies it and takes interest in the 
old apple tree, the tree will soon pass. It is too bad that neglect 
should be the fortune of so many fine old trees of Massachu- 
setts and elsewhere. 

—Ernest H. Wilson. 
Arnold Arboretum. 








a crown surpassing both in the beauty 
of its leaves and blossoms! Let the 
reader imagine it in full bloom, its 
blossoms nearly the size of wild Roses, 
its largest limbs nearly six feet in girth 
stretching out 30 feet on every side; 
its trunk ten feet in girth at the small- 
est part and 14% feet at the ground: 
and he must envy those fortunate resi- 
dents of Cape Cod who boast that they 
played under this ‘umbrella tree’ when 
children and climbed in its branches. 
It stands on the estate of Mr. Liver- 
more of Marshfield Hills and is known 
to be more than 100 years old, having 
been planted by Stephen Sherman, 
who was a resident of Marshfield for 
nearly 90 years.”’ 

On reading this I set out on a 
voyage of exploration and after many 
inquiries located this grand old apple 
tree. Later I visited it when it blos- 
somed and secured the pictures repro- 
duced here. At that time—some five 
years ago—the place was reached by a 
dirt track but now a new macadam 
road has taken its place and visitors 
using the Country Way to Plymouth 
pass by this tree so well described by 
Simmons. Alas! five added years have 
been years of neglect, and unless some 
tree lover comes to the rescue this old 
apple tree is doomed. 

Curious to know what particular 
apple it was, I this year secured fruits 
and sent them to the New York 
Agricultural Experimental Station at 
Geneva, N. Y., where Messrs. Wel- 
lington and Howe identified it as the 
“Westfield,’’ more commonly known 
as “‘Seek-No-Further.’’ This variety is 
described in “The Apples of New 
York”’ as ‘‘a true excellent apple which 
originated in Westfield, or its neigh- 
borhood, a beautiful meadow town, 
about ten miles west of Springfield in 
the Connecticut Valley, in Massachu- 
setts. For many miles up and down, 
and round about that river, it is the 
apple, par excellence, of that locality; 
whole orchards are planted of this 
fruit, and nowhere does it flourish in 
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The Seek-No-Further Apple Tree Which Is 100 Years Old 





The Huge Trunk of the Famous Old Tree in Massachusetts 
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| Lectures of E. H. M. Cox 


Mr. E. H. M. Cox’s first lecture in this country will be 
given in Horticultural Hall, Boston, at 2.30 p.m. on Wednes- 
day, October 23. Members of the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society will be admitted to this lecture on presentation of 
their membership tickets. There will be a charge of one 
dollar to non-members. Mr. Cox will lecture for The Penn- 
sylvania Horticultural Society on November 5, and for the 
Horticultural Society of New York on November 6. 


The Purpose of a Federation 


HAT is the object of a garden club federation? What 
can such a federation hope to accomplish? The answer 
is to be found, in part at least, in the foreword to the consti- 
tution of the Federated Garden Clubs of New York State, 


which reads as follows: 

The purpose of this organization is to co-ordinate the interests of the 
various garden clubs of New York State through conference, correspond- 
ence and association. 

This will result in a larger organization and body of sentiment in all 
cases where public support is needed to initiate or advance some cause 
related to gardening, such for example, as conservation and protection of 
native wild flowers; 

The encouragement of civic planting; 

The restriction of bill-boards; 

The preservation of scenic and historical localities; 

The planting of trees and care of roadsides; 

The creating of a spirit of cottage gardening in New York State similar 
to that existing in England; 

To serve as a clearing house for help and information on all subjects 
pertinent to garden clubs—such as flower shows, lectures, lantern slides, 
co-operation and organization; 

To co-operate with horticultural societies, special plant societies, such as 
the American Iris, Peony, Rose and Dahlia Societies, and last but not 
least, to help make ‘‘New York the State Beautiful.” 


Of course, different lines of work may be followed in 
different states, but the following report from Iowa is indica- 


tive of federation activities: 

The work which the Federated Garden Clubs of Iowa does as an 
organization, is to act as a clearing house for the individual local garden 
clubs throughout the state. In doing so, it has during the past year, 
booked various speakers for club programs, assisted in obtaining judges 
for flower shows, has, through the Iowa State College at Ames, prepared 
five lantern slide lectures that can be booked by the individual garden 
clubs for use in the state, has assisted in bringing about certain legislation 
protecting the wild flowers and vines that grow along the roadsides, and 
has made a specialty of carrying garden club work to the juveniles 
throughcut the state. This latter project has met with wonderful results. 


Man’s Work in Garden Clubs 


HERE seems to be a general impression that garden clubs 

are made up almost wholly of women and it is true, with- 
out question, that there is a preponderance of women in these 
organizations. Nevertheless, many of the clubs have a number 
of men among their members. Indeed, Chicago has a garden 
club which is made up wholly of men and which has regular 
and largely attended meetings. The Madison, Wis., Garden 
Club has a men’s committee which, at the Spring show, put 
up an attractive exhibit in the form of a garden path made of 
flat stones circling a sun dial of modernistic design, upon 
which was engraved the familiar quotation, ‘‘Grow old along 
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with me, the best is yet to be.’’ The base of the dial was 
planted with coral bells, while snow-in-summer, lavender, 
English daisies, and columbines were used along the path. 


Centennial Autumn Show in Boston 


NOTHER centennial exhibition will be held by the Mas- 
sachusetts Horticultural Society beginning Tuesday, 
October 29, and lasting for six days. This exhibit will be 
held in Horticultural Hall and will, of course, not be as large 
as the Centennial Spring Show, but will, nevertheless, be on a 
large scale and will embrace many interesting features. 

Elaborate preparations are being made by Mr. and Mrs. 
Albert C. Burrage for a tropical garden in the main hall. It 
will be unique and utterly different from anything ever before 
seen in Boston or anywhere in this country. 

The primary idea of the exhibit will be to allow visitors 
to walk through, not merely in front of, the garden and to 
have the walk under traveller’s trees, palms, bananas, aloca- 
sias, and the like, with displays of epiphytal orchids, tree 
ferns, clerodendrons, etc., on the sides and terrestrial orchids, 
bromelias, pineapples and other tropical foliage and flowering 
plants on the ground. It will really be a secret garden not 
visible from the main hall and entered only between the alla- 
mandas and anthuriums. It will, therefore, be an attempt to 
give something of the effect of a tropical jungle or glen so far 
as it can be produced by the exhibitors with the material 
grown at their Manchester and Beverly greenhouses. 

The entire exhibition promises to be a rare sight and one 
that will appeal to thousands, with this tropical jungle as its 
leading feature. 


Dahlia Exhibition at Bryn Mawr 


HE annual dahlia exhibition of The Pennsylvania Horti- 

cultural Society was held this year in conjunction with the 
Bryn Mawr horse show, and the arrangement proved a happy 
one. The combined shows were given on the polo grounds at 
Bryn Mawr, Pa. The dahlia exhibition was attractively staged 
in a tent just inside the entrance to the grounds, and was open 
to the public on September 27 and 28, the last two days of 
the horse show. The weather was most favorable and the 
attendance was very large. 

The gold medal of the society was awarded to W. Atlee 
Burpee Co. for the most effective display of dahlias. The 
society’s silver medal for the best seedling dahlia of 1926 was 
won by the Lyndora Gardens of Moorestown, N. J. The 
challenge cup offered by the society for 18 dahlias of mixed 
variety and types and competed for by horticultural societies 
and garden clubs was won for the fourth successive year by 
the Rutledge Horticultural Society of Rutledge, Pa. 

The best dahlia in the show was exhibited by George L. 
Farnum of Media, Pa. It was a gigantic pink bloom measur- 
ing 13% inches in diameter—an unnamed seedling. 

Among the principal exhibitors in the dahlia classes were 
Mrs. C. S. Tyson of Chestnut Hill, Mrs. Edward Isley of 
Devon, and Mr. George L. Farnum. 

The classes for artistic arrangements were well filled and 
many attractive and unusual combinations were displayed. 
Mrs. C. C. Zantzinger of Chestnut Hill won the first award 
in the class for artistic dahlia arrangements, with a bronze 
bowl filled with golden-brown dahlias combined with 
Autumn foliage. In the class for artistic arrangements of out- 
door cut flowers, Mrs. R. S. Rauch of Villa-Nova received 
the highest award with a pewter cup filled with a vari-colored 
combination of antirrhinum, cosmos, delphinium, dianthus, 


marigolds, petunias, salpiglossis and zinnias. 


Flowers other than dahlias shown, included asters, calen- 
dulas, cosmos, gladioli, marigolds, hybrid tea roses and 
zinnias. The gladioli exhibited by Charles D. Taylor of 
Merchantville, N. J., were beautiful specimens and won the 
highest awards in the two classes in which they were shown. 
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E National Council of State Garden Club Federations is now functioning. There are 19 state federations 
in the country at present and all but one have allied themselves with the council. Clubs in several other states 
are planning to federate. The meeting of the National Council was held in Washington May 1, at the 

invitation of the National Capital Garden Clubs. At that meeting, Mrs. Arthur Cummer of Florida, who has been 
very active in garden club work in that state, was elected president, but owing to illness has been unable to 
serve. As a result, Mrs. Thomas Motley, Jr., of Massachusetts, the first vice-president, has been acting as president 
and doubtless will continue to do so until the next annual meeting, which will be held in March, 1930, in 
Chicago, on invitation of the Garden Clubs of Illinois. At the first meeting, Miss Gerda Meiggs of Florida was 
elected corresponding secretary but later presented her resignation and the acting-president appointed Mrs. H. H. 
Buxton of Peabody, Mass., to fill the vacancy. The full list of officers as now constituted appears on page 497. 

The annual dues are five cents per capita for the members of federated clubs with the stipulation \hat no club 
shall pay more than $20. There are also full and sustaining memberships for federated clubs. The Federated Gardeu 
Clubs of New York State has the largest list of member clubs, a total of 90, with the Garden Club of Illinois 
second with a total of 67. The individual membership of each of these two federations totals about 5,000. 

The work of the garden club federations supplements that of the Garden Club of America, which has been 
in existence since 1904, and has been one of the greatest forces this country has ever known for the betterment 
of horticulture. The Garden Club of America with its 88 member clubs has raised the standard of garden 
practices to a high degree and has had a marked influence in the conservation of America’s natural scenic 
attractions. | 

Year | 
Federation No. of Clubs President Secretary Organized 
The Garden Club of Virginia* 20 Mrs. Herbert McKay Smith Mrs. Charles G. Evans 1920 
Staunton, Va. Danville, Va. 
Florida Federation of Garden Clubs 26 Mrs. Edwin H. Riggs Miss Mary S. Compton 1924 
Winter Park, Fla. Orlando, Fla. 
The Federated Garden Clubs of 90 Mrs. Fred Joel Swift Mrs. Arthur Knapp 1924 
New York State Nyack, N. Y. Bayside, Long Island 
Garden Club of North Carolina 18 Mrs. S. H. Tomlinson Mrs. F. C. Bahnson 1925 
High Point, N. C. Winston-Salem, N. C. 
Kansas Associated Garden Clubs 23 W. A. Flynn Mrs. O. E. Searl 1926 
Hiawatha, Kan. Hutchinson, Kan. 
National Capital Federation of 14 Miss Margaret C. Lancaster Miss L. A. Wadsworth 1926 
Garden Clubs Washington, D. C. Washington Grove, Md. 
The Federated Garden Clubs of 45 Mrs. Frederick R. Kellogg Mrs. W. A. Holliday 1926 
New Jersey Morristown, N. J. Plainfield, N. J. 
Tennessee Garden Club 26 Mrs. Sims Perry Long Mrs. C. D. Richmond 1926 
Chattanooga, Tenn. Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Maryland 18 Mrs. Heyward Boyce Mrs. Albert Graham 1926 
| Baltimore, Md. Baltimore, Md. 
The Garden Club of Illinois 67 Mrs. Frederick Fisher Mrs. Frank W. Kingsley 1927 
Lake Bluff, Ill. Evanston, III. 
Garden Club Federation of 38 Mrs. Thomas Motley, Jr. Mrs. H. H. Buxton 1927 
Massachusetts Readville, Mass. Peabody, Mass. 
Garden Club of Ohio 22 Mrs. Kermode F. Gill Mrs. F. B. Stearns 1927 
: Cleveland, Ohio Cleveland, Ohio 
The Oregon Federation of Garden 30 Mrs. E. T. Valliant Mrs. Robert H. Warrens 1927 
Clubs Oswego, Ore. Forest Grove, Ore. 
Federated Garden Clubs of Iowa 48 Prof. B. S. Pickett Prof. J. R. Fitzsimmons 1928 | 
Ames, lowa ‘Ames, lowa 
Garden Club of Georgia 34 Mrs. Joseph McK. Speer 1928 
Augusta, Ga. 
Texas Garden Club Federation 9 Mrs. Gross R. Scruggs Mrs. Harold J. Abrams 1928 
Dallas, Texas Dallas, Texas 
Wisconsin Garden Club Federation 17 Mrs. R. H. Malisch Mrs. A. W. Sperber 1928 
Hales Corners, Wis. Hales Corners, Wis. 
Connecticut 34 Mrs. John Demarest Mrs. Elliott M. Peck 1928 
New Haven, Conn. New Haven, Conn. 
Garden Clubs of Mississippi 10 Mrs. Robert Henry Ben Arthur Davis 1929 








Jackson, Miss. Meridian, Miss. 


*Not affiliated with the National Council. 
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AN UNCONVENTIONAL AUTUMN EXHIBIT 


This arrangement represents the end of a farmhouse shed with dove cotes at 
the top and with garden products and fruit piled at the entrance 





REPRESENTING A GARDEN PORCH 


This arrangement consisted of a simple rustic arbor with grape vines in fruit 
trained over it and with linoleum used to imitate a tile floor 


FOOD FOR THE BIRDS 


This exhibit represented a wintez scene, the shrubs being set to provide 


berries of which birds are fond 
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UNIQUE EXHIBITS AT 


Be of the most interesting exhibits at the Autumn show 
held in Hingham, Mass., was a garden for the birds 
planted with berry-bearing shrubs like snow-berries, orna- 
mental crab-apples, and barberries. The space under the 
shrubs was covered with cotton to simulate snow and in the 
center of the garden a feeding stand containing grain was 
placed. Several stuffed birds, a blue jay being conspicuous, 
were to be seen among the branches. Mrs. C. T. Haward 
made this exhibit. 

This is a plan which might be developed on a much larger 
scale with such plants as cotoneaster, black alder, aronias, 
coral berry and viburnums added to the list, all of them being 
available when in fruit. Medium-sized plants can be dug up 
with a ball of earth around them, the earth being held in place 
by burlap, and replanted without serious danger of loss, espe- 
cially late in the Autumn. Such a garden, with its variety of 
color, adds to the beauty of an Autumn show. 

A garden of a similar nature was put on at the Spring show 
in Wisconsin and was called the Birds’ Retreat. It was made 
up largely of young trees from the North Lake cedar swamp, 
with birds, bird-houses, and a bird-bath adding to the picture. 
A blue jay was seen feeding on sun-flower seeds on the lawn, 
while a red cardinal made a bright spot of color among the 
branches of a cedar tree, the bird apparently having been at- 
tracted by a feeding tray fastened to the tree. The scene repre- 
sented Spring and a few flowers like blue and yellow violas 
and early irises were seen coming into bloom here and there 
where an open space was found. 

At an exhibition of the Salem (Mass.) Garden Club 
several Winter gardens in glass bowls were shown, with such 
plants as the checkerberry, rattlesnake plantain, and princess 
pine. One of the most interesting was very much larger than 
the garden in the usual bowl, being made of a discarded globe 
from an electric arc light. A glass top and a glass base had 
been fitted to this globe and the living plants arranged inside, 
but further away from the glass than as a rule. 

At a Summer flower show at Nahant, Mass., an arrange- 
ment which had somewhat the same effect but which was 
made in a different way was seen. A tall square glass con- 
tainer with a cover was filled with water and bright colored 
flowers fastened to the bottom of the container so that there 
was water around and above them. Some gay colored crystals 
added to the effect. 

The shadow boxes which were in favor for several years 
have been superseded in part by a similar arrangement, booths 
being made much like those in a telegraph office or at a polling 
place on election day, and a still life design is shown in each 
booth. The different exhibits are separated by this arrange- 
ment and the judging is simplified. Velvet, tapestry and 
other cloth backgrounds are sometimes used and it is possible 
to try many ingenious and delightful exhibits without the 
expense and labor commanded by shadow boxes. 

At several shows this year the wonderfully beautiful morn- 
ing glories called Heavenly Blue have been used very effec- 
tively. At one such show a few of these flowers arranged 
loosely in a silver bowl made a breath-taking composition. 
It is true that such an arrangement does not last long but 
while it is in good condition is is exceptionally handsome. 
Morning glories are not considered show flowers as a rule but 
they made a lovely display at the Fall exhibition of the 
Auburn (N. Y.) Flower Society. Another very attractive and 
unusual exhibit at this show was an aquatic display with 
white, pink, yellow and blue pond lilies in bloom. Inci- 
dentally this show was given much publicity from the fact 
that the entire stage was occupied by flowers, several truck- 
loads of them, from the garden of the state prison. 

There is a constant striving for new and novel effects at 
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GARDEN CLUB SHOWS 


the shows and some of the exhibits reveal an unexpected 
wealth of imagination. At the Hingham (Mass.) show al- 


ready mentioned one of the exhibits represented the end of 
an old-fashioned shed with dove cotes at the top and vines 
growing over them. An old-time harness was seen hanging 
at the back while vegetables and fruits were piled at the 
entrance as though just brought from the garden and orchard. 
This exhibit was made by Miss Mary P. Barnes. 

Another exhibit at this show took the form of a porch 
with flowers growing in baskets on the floor and grapes 
hanging from an arbor overhead. The floor of the porch 
appeared to be of tile but was made by using linoleum with 
a tile pattern. A luncheon table set for two added an intimate 
character to this exhibit. Mrs. Arthur E. Whittemore set up 
this exhibit. 

An exhibition of the Hollywood Garden Club at Birming- 
ham, Ala., was held in the home of Mrs. A. J. Grefenkamp, 
a Spanish bungalow. A Spanish setting was arranged on the 
side porch with a girl in Spanish costume to match the 
flowers. The front door vestibule was in green and white 
with two little girls in colonial costume to welcome the 
guests. The art club, music study club and similar organiza- 
tions participated in the exhibition and exhibits were found 
all through the house as well as in the garden, where there 
were special settings with good examples of garden sculpture. 
The interest in the affair was increased by good music and by 
a classic dance on the lawn. At a subsequent exhibition a 
rockery was constructed with the special purpose of showing 
the handsome effects that can be obtained by using the rocks 
which abound over the mountains in that section of the state. 

The Spring exhibition of the Cohasset (Mass.) Garden 
Club was held in the large stable belonging to one of the 
members. One room in this stable was set up as a unit, all 
the exhibits being of a similar character and arranged around 
the sides so as to make a complete and harmonious picture. 
This is a plan which has been followed to some extent in 
other places. Occasionally several exhibitors have pooled their 
material in order to have one large and pretentious exhibit 
instead of several which would be much smaller. One of the 
most interesting exhibits at the Cohasset show was a real 
Sicilian donkey cart decorated in the typical manner and 
filled with flowers and vegetables, while a young boy, dressed 
in Sicilian costume, sat near by. 

At the National Gladiolus Show in Springfield, IIl., this 
year, A. E. Kunderd of Goshen, Ind., had a very unusual 
decoration in the form of large balls hung from the ceiling 
with spikes of gay colored gladioli set in them. As they re- 
volved and swung gently over the heads of the visitors they 
made a very attractive appearance. 

It is the custom at most exhibitions to have the entry card 
of each exhibitor in a sealed envelope with a number on the 
outside. The New England Gladiolus Society introduced a 
new type of entry card this year, one which was afterwards 
adopted by the Nahant Garden Club at its show and which 
seems likely to become popular. It is a simple card bearing 
the number and name of the exhibit and a place for the 
award, with the name of the person making the entry at the 
bottom. The card is creased in such a way that the bottom 
part can be folded over and held in place by a clip, thus 
hiding the name. After the judges have passed on the exhibits, 
the clips are removed and the cards straightened out so that 
the name becomes visible. Considerable labor and some 
expense are saved by this method and the results are very 
satisfactory. 

At the June show of the Sisterhood Garden Circle at New 
Rochelle, N. Y., a tall vase of flowers was judged by popular 
vote which coincided almost unanimously with the awards 





AN AUTUMN STILL LIFE EXHIBIT 


This arrangement of grapes, pears and other fruit was greatly improved by the 
strip of heavy brocade which served as a background 





AN INSTANCE OF EFFECTIVE SIMPLICITY 


This exhibit made an excellent impression in spite of the simple arrangement, 
largely because of the good taste shown in the harmonious combinations 





A CHARMING STILL LIFE ARRANGEMENT 


This composition was given a feeling of luxuriance by the beautifully worked 
table cover and silver platter and the old fashioned candlestick 
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A Unique Window Garden Seen at One of the Recent 
Newport (R. I.) Shows 


_ A Garden in an Electric Light Globe at a Salem (Mass.) 
Garden Club Show 











of the regular constituted judges. At the Fall show the mem- 
bers were asked to exhibit house plants which had been in 
their possession a long time. Some of those exhibited had been 
in one family for 35 years. 


Garden Clubs Turn to Dogwoods 


NUSUAL interest in the dogwood seems to have been 
developed among garden clubs in several parts of the 
country. Simultaneously the Lion Garden, Lion Park Club, 
Lion Park, Virginia, has undertaken to plant dogwood in a 
large way. The members are raising their own trees and set- 
ting them out in a park which they hope to make a show 
place. Incidentally this club has taken up the planting of the 
Community Club grounds. 

The Rockville Garden Club of Rockville, Md., has under- 
taken to plant all the public highways leading into the town 
for a mile outside the city limits with dogwood. This club 
has also taken in hand the care and planting of the school 
grounds. 

Rockland County, N. Y., has taken the dogwood as its 
emblematic or county tree. Every garden club member is un- 
dertaking to have a young dogwood tree planted in either a 
public place or on a private lawn. It is believed that, in time, 
people will flock to Rockland County to see the dogwoods, as 
they now go to the Shenandoah Valley in Virginia to see the 
apple blossoms. The three most interesting dogwoods are 
Cornus florida, the common flowering dogwood, Cornus 
kousa, Japanese dogwood, and Cornus mas, the Cornelian 
cherry. The common flowering dogwood is a low spreading 
shrub when grown on lawns, but in the wild state it is some- 
times a tree 40 feet high and 18 inches in diameter. Pink and 
red varieties are cultivated. Cornus florida pendulosa is a 
weeping variety, with a graceful form and drooping branches. 

The Cornelian cherry like the Japanese dogwood is an im- 
ported shrub. Its yellow rays vie with the spice bush in giving 
color to the bare branches in early Spring. It has four rays 
like the dogwood but they are so small they appear to be 
petals but they surround the head of still tinier flowers that 
develop later with one seeded dark colored pink, three-quarters 
of an inch long, from which it derives its name. 


How to Start a Garden Club* 


HEN a garden club is to be started, the first step is to 

call a meeting of those interested and decide upon the 
scope and size of the organization. Usually garden clubs are 
community affairs with a membership limited in size to a 
number that may be conveniently entertained in the homes 
of the members. Then comes the election of officers—a presi- 
dent, a secretary and a treasurer, the last two often being 
combined in one person. 

Following the election a committee is appointed to draft 
a constitution and by-laws for the organization, the members 
deciding upon the features they wish incorporated in the 
report of the committee. They should include the term of 
membership, dues, meetings, and general purposes of the or- 
ganization. 

The character of the club at the start is largely determined 
by the garden experience of the members. If the majority of 
the membership consists of gardeners of little experience, the 
first year or two of the organization’s existence is that of a 
study club. Later, the scope of the club’s activities is broad- 
ened to include shows and civic improvement. 

Another form of club organization is the development of 
a garden branch of some larger organization such as a 
woman's club. It has been found by experience, however, that 
the independent garden club is the most successful. After the 
local organization is perfected and well under way, the next 
step is that of affiliation with a state or national garden club 
organization. 


*From the Wisconsin Horticulturist. 
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Garden Talks: The Making of an 
Amateur Rock Garden. Blooms in 
the Garden from January to De- 
cember. With slides $25, without 
i slides $15, and all expenses. MRS. 
JAMES G. BAKER, 6 Birches, 241 
Green St., Fairhaven, Mass. 





_ 


Plant and Bulb Lectures. For terms 
and information write ANNIE R. 
BLANCHARD, 17 Hillside Ave., 
Melrose, Mass. 





HAROLD HILL BLOSSOM, 
A.M., M.L.A., Landscape Architect, 
10 Milk St., Boston, Mass. Lectures 
given on Garden Design, Construc- 
tion and Planting. Also European 
Gardens, especially Spanish. Hand 
colored lantern slides. No lectures 
given during spring and fall plant- 
ing seasons. 





Garden Talks 
For particulars write to 


MISS CLARA M. BOLTZ 
weet Architect 


241 W. Chelten Ave. 
Germantown Phila., Pa. 





Illustrated Lectures on 
Garden Design 
by LOUTREL BRIGGS 
Landscape Architect, 10 East 40th 
St, New York City, and (Winter) 
“Cabbage Row,” Charleston, S. C. 
Formerly Head Landscape Dept., 
N. Y. School Fine & Applied Art. 





Lectures (with colored slides): 
Gardens Around Charleston, S. C. 
(including Magnolia and Middleton 
Gardens). Jefferson’s Monticello. 
Old Virginia Homes and Gardens. 
A Literary Ramble in the South. 
MRS. J. THOMPSON BROWN, 
Rock Hill, S. C. 





Garden Talks by MRS. JAY 
CLARK, JR., 62 West St., Worces- 
ter, Mass. 1. Garden Gossip from 
France—The Whole Country One 
Garden. 2. Garden Gossip from 
England—The Scilly and the Chan- 
nel Islands — The Gardens of the 
Sea. 3. By Their Gardens You Shall 
Know Them—Gardens of Famous 
People. 4. The Green Garden. 5. 
Gardens of Shade. Illustrated by 
slides or photographs. 








Gardens of England. Old Villa Gar- 
dens of Italy. American Gardens. 


Illustrated with color photography. 
R. N. CRAM, A.S.L.A., 23 Joy St., 
Boston. 





MR. HERBERT W. GLEASON, 
1259 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, 
announces the following lectures of 
special interest to garden clubs: 
Notable Gardens of New England. 
Hardy Decorative Shrubs. Alpine 
Flowers of North America. North 
Shore Gardens. Floral Beauty of the 
Arnold Arboretum. Gardens and 
Deserts of Southern California. The 
Charm of Little Gardens. All illus- 
trated with beautifully-colored lan- 
tern slides. 








LECTURES AVAILABLE FOR GARDEN CLUBS 











Unusual Lectures on Birds, Gardens 
and Wild Flowers. Profusely illus- 
trated by colored lantern slides. For 
descriptive circular and open dates 
address HARRIET UPHAM 
GOODE, Birdacres, Sharon, Mass. 





Rainy Weather Plants, including 
Mushrooms. Lantern slides. Wild 
Mushrooms. Three teaching lessons, 
mimeographed outlines, with or 
without slides, for small groups, 
field trips if desired. Plant Parts 
through a Lens. Structure and 
Function. Slides. The Diseased 
lant: Where and Why. Lantern 
slides. Mrs. FLORENCE HOMER 
HAYWARD, A.M., Botany De- 
partment, Brown University, Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island. 





HENRY HICKS, Hicks Nurseries, 
Westbury, L. I., N. Y., announces 
the following lectures: Fitting Plants 
to Soil and Climate. Evergreens. 
Rhododendrons and Azaleas. Trans- 
planting and Care of Large and 
Small Trees. Terms on request. 


The Wild Flowers of New England. 
An intensely interesting, non-tech- 
nical talk on their habits, legends 
and folk-lore. Magnificently illus- 
trated by the set of direct-color 
slides that won an Associateship in 
the Royal Photographic Society 
when shown in London. The only 
collection of flowers ever photo- 
graphed in this country by this 
method which shows all the glory 
of their natural color. An evening 
of rare enjoyment. FRANKLIN I. 
JORDAN, 32 Endicott St., Newton 
Highlands, Mass. 














Lectures illustrated with _ slides, 
Forum on Gardening, Forum on 
Community Beautifying, How to 
Plan Home Grounds, How to Clean 
Up and Beautify the Community, 
Our Common Trees, The Tree — 
—How to Dig—Set—Prune—Spray 
— Propagate — Bud and Graft. A 
Community Beautifying Campaign 
of a week will produce lasting re- 
sults, making a cleaner, prettier and 
healthier community. HERBERT 
D. HEMENWAY, Holden, Mass. 








Practical helpful illustrated lectures | 


on Trees, Flowering Shrubs, Ever- 
greens, Lilies, Iris, Bulbs, Roses, 
Annual Flowers or talks on any 
subject pertaining to gardening. 
Terms on application to ARTHUR 


HERRINGTON, Madison, N. J. | lish Gardens. 


MRS. VIVIEN MAY PARKER 
and her daughter, ELIZABETH 
EDDY PARKER, of Eddy Place, 
Brookfield, Mass., announce garden 
programs especially befitting the 
New England Tercentenary, includ- 
ing: The Message of an Old New 
England House and Garden. A New 
England Garden Brook. World 
Contacts through an Old New 
England Garden. These lectures, 
based on practical garden experi- 
ence, are given with colored slides 
and local songs in costume. 


| 14 Springs Road 





MRS. ALBERT SCHWAB, Waldo 
Ave. and 250th St., New York City. 
Landscaping .Your Own Garden. 
Illustrated with colored slides. Eng- 
Colored slides. 





MRS. WHEELER H. PECKHAM 
(Ethel Anson §S. Peckham), New 
Rochelle, N. Y. Beautifully 
illustrated talks. Varied subjects: 
Narcissi or Daffodils. Miscellaneous 
Bulbs. Iris. Tulips. Home Gardens. 
Naturalizing Bulbs. Farming for 
Bouquets on the Cote d’Azur. 
Useful Plants. Etc. Fee $25 and ex- 
penses. 





Garden lectures by MRS. JOHN 
CARROLL PERKINS, illustrated 
with colored slides. Mrs. Perkins is 
a Fellow of the Royal Horticultural 
Society, London; member of the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society; 
member of the Garden Club of 
America for season of 1929-30. Mrs. 
Perkins has just returned from 
England and Scotland bringing new 
slides. For subjects and engagements 
address MRS. PERKINS at Hotel 
oe, Copley Square, Boston, 
ass. 





Stereopticon lecture on Village Im- 
provement. Price, including lantern, 
$25. GEORGE N. SMITH, 167 
Cedar St., Wellesley Hills, Mass. 





GARDEN LECTURES: 


1. Rock Gardens, Their Location 
and Construction 
2. Rock Gardens, with Supple- 
ment on Ferns 
3. Use of Stones in the Garden 
4. Sunshine and Shadow in the 
Garden 
5. The Small Garden Design 
Each of these talks is illustrated 
with 60 hand-colored slides. Use of 
the new “daylight screen” obviates 
dark, hot rooms for day-time lec- 
tures. Write for terms. CARL 
STANTON, Landscape Architect, 
Box 207, Peterborough, N. H. 





“Lilies.” Best kind for gardens; cul- 
ture; diseases. “Day Lilies.” A new 
lecture on a group of valuable gar- 
den plants. “Autumn Coloration.” 
Popular; suitable for Garden Clubs. 
These lectures are amply illustrated 
by beautiful lantern slides. DR. A. 
B. STOUT, The New York Botani- 
cal Garden. 





Lectures on our New England Wild 
Flowers, illustrated by colored lan- 
tern slides; $10.00 and traveling ex- 
penses. Or written lecture and set 
of slides, without lecturer $5.00 and 
express charges. For further infor- 
mation write to NEW ENGLAND 
WILD FLOWER PRESERVA- 
TION SOCIETY, Horticultural 
Hall, Boston, Mass. 


Care of Small Garden 


Many garden talks are more for people possessed 
of unlimited financial resources than for the 
‘garden lover” classed as an “‘amateur’’ but who 
is a student of growing things—who does most 
or all of his own work. 

I am in this class, with an experience of twenty- 
five years. Terms on application. 


Cc. W. WILLIS 
Bedford, Mass. 
Telephone Lexington 1161 








Garden Lectures with or without 
lantern slides. JOHN C. WISTER, 
Wister Street and Clarkson Avenue, 
Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Plant Schling$ Bulbs This Fall 


ARWINS and Cottage, single and double, early and late— 
+ their lovely cups brimming with color and nodding a merry 
good morning” to you every day for weeks—from early April to 
June in fact—How can you afford to miss them! 
To bring the joys of Tulip time to as many as possible we make 
the following very special offers, all bulbs guaranteed top size and 
very first quality. 





Extraordinary Offer 


100 DARWIN TULIPS $4.00 


Choicest, first-size bulbs, sure to bloom. Schling’s Special Mixture made up 
especially tor us from ten of the finest named varieties—not at all the ordinary 
field-grown mixture usually sold. 


A $6.00 value for only $4.00 








To enjoy them together .n your own garden next season 








Schling’s Special Border Collection 


Of gorgeous Darwin and Cottage Tulips 
(as pictured above in order from right to left) 
Per 100 Per 1000 


Clara Butt—Exquisite Salmon pink Darwin..................cccceccceeeceeee- $5.50 $50.00 
Picotee—White cottage petals edged with pink..............ccccccccc0. 5.50 50.00 
Pride of Haarlem—Darwin, American Beauty colot...............0.....-. 6.00 55.00 
Dream—Charming lavender Darwin subisaidapabaesinignidieiate 6.00 55.00 
Bronze Queen—Buff tinged with golden bronze.................cc00000- 6.00 55.00 
Zulu—Enormous size Darwin of deep velvety purple.................... 6.50 60.00 
Golden Beauty—Glorious golden yellow Cottage..............ccccccc00 6.00 55.00 


25 Bulbs at 100 rate; 250 Bulbs at 1000 rate 
Very Special 100 Bulbs each of 7 varieties above (700 in all)...... $38.00 


DAFFODILS and NARCISSI 


For Naturalizing and Lawn Planting 
Our Old Dominion Collection in choicest mixture of airy 





and medium Trumpets, short cupped and lovely Poet's 
100 varieties. All first-quality bulbs grown in Virginia 1000 
Bulbs where their culture has flourished since Colonial days. Bulbs 


These bulbs, being native are fully acclimatized and 


$8.50 none better can be grown anywhere. The supply will not $80.00 


equal the demand. Order at once! 











—and last but not least here is- 


Schling’s “Variety” Collection 


of Spring-Flowering Bulbs—a very special value! 


Anticipating a possible-tindeed very probable—sharp rise in the new Tariff on 
bulbs, Schling’s heavy import purchases this year make possible to you this— 


Splendid Investment in Spring Beauty! 


























100 Darwin Tulips, assortment of choicest varieties $4.00 
100 Lovely Parrot TulipS..............cccccce 6.50 
100 Cottage Tulips im 10 mamed varieties..............cccccccccscccccssssescescessesscsssecscecseeesesscesee a . 6.00 
100 Narciss! and Daffodils assorted......................................................nn 8.50 
100 Crocus, Spring-flowering... RIN FE 5.00 
100 Crocus, Autumn-flowering.................... ies 7.00 
100 Chionodoxas (Glory-of-the-Smow), Blue.........ccccccccssesscsssecessesesessesssesssersotorocsososeccorerecreree 4.00 
EE TD 4.00 
I ON, NN al ahercladlsoXedetiieliabuabeaan dimuiclokcec, oot eae 4.50 
25 Madonna Lilies, monster size..... = . 8.75 
75 Bedding Hyacinths, in three colors......... 11.25 
1,000 BULBS TOTAL VALUE $69.50 FOR $55 


Delivered anywhere in the United States 


5,000 Bulbs or 5 offers as above $260.00 
10,000 Bulbs or 10 offers as above 500.00 


At these prices you may buy them freely—plant them 
freely and reap a glorious harvest of perennial delight 


Schlings Bulbs 


MAX SCHLING SEEDSMEN, INC. 
Madison Avenue near 58th Street, New York 
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What Constitutes the Fertile Garden* 


1. What is fertile soil? 

Fertile soil is soil in a high state of productivity. It has 
proper drainage, texture and tilth, available plant food, and 
the right reaction for plants as to their acid or alkaline 
requirements. 

2. What is a well-drained garden? 

A garden whose situation and soil texture permits the 
ready removal by gravity of excess water following heavy 
rainfall. 

3. What is the difference between soil texture and tilth? 

Texture has to do with the size of soil particles (fine or 
coarse) ; tilth with physical condition such as a mellow soil 
produced by cultivation. 

4. What is the best soil for most garden plants? 

Soil that is not excessively gravelly, sandy, or clayey, and 
which contains humus. 

5. What is humus? 

Humus is organic matter in the process of decomposition, 
such as leaf mold, which takes up and holds moisture. 

6. What are the unfavorable qualities of a light sandy 
soil? 

Light sandy soil is unable to retain moisture and some of 
the important plant foods. It is deficient in. nitrogen and 
potash. 

7. How may the tilth of sandy soil be improved? 

By adding clay loam, a mixture of clay and humus. 

8. What are the unfavorable qualities of a heavy clay 
soil? 

Heavy clay soil hinders root development and prevents the 
necessary circulation of air and water at the plant’s roots. 
Many clay soils drain too slowly for best plant growth. 

9. How may the tilth of clay soil be improved? 

By mixing in such materials as sand, fine gravel, or a suit- 


able proportion of coal ashes, and by adding humus. 


10. How does cultivation improve tilth? 

It develops a mellow surface which conserves moisture, 
permits air circulation and increases the availability of plant 
nutrients. | 

11. Is Fall plowing or spading desirable? 

Yes, particularly for heavy soils; it permits freezing to 
improve granulation or tilth. Light sandy soils are not im- 
proved in this way. 

Available Plant Food 

12. What is available plant food? 

Food that is soluble and in such form chemically that it 
can be readily taken up and used by plants. 

13. Of the 16 or more known elements in the soil neces- 
sary for plant food, what three are often deficient and need 
to be supplied? 

Nitrogen, phosphorus, and potassium—usually spoken of 
as ammonia, phosphoric acid and potash. 

14. What are ‘‘complete fertilizers’’ offered by dealers? 

Complete fertilizers are those which contain all three ele- 
ments—nitrogen, phosphoric acid and potash. They are 
designated by such formulas as 4-8-4, 5-10-5, etc., that is, 
they contain respectively four parts nitrogen, eight parts 
phosphoric acid, four parts potash. Concentrated fertilizers 
are those containing higher percentages of these elements. 

15. May concentrated fertilizers be used without injury? 

There is danger in an oversupply. They should be used 
judiciously, and with regard to the special needs of plants 
preferring acid or alkaline soil. Fertilizers shculd be suited 
to plants of like requirements. Those containing calcium 


. (lime) or sodium (soda) tend to reduce soil acidity, and 


those containing sulphur usually tend to acidify the soil. 
Fertilizers should not come in contact with seed in planting. 
Nitrogen 
16. What is the value of nitrogen as plant food? 
It encourages succulent, fast growing, dark green leaf and 





*From a leaflet of the Madison Garden Club of Madison, N. J. and written by Edith 
Ludlow Marsh, Chairman of the Conservation Committee. 
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Ideal for Christmas, 









Birthday and Easter 
Gifts, or fora 7 
Sick Friend JS. = 
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Breck’s Standard Bowl 


of 
“Liberty Bells” 


Literally solves the problem of hav- 
ing a continuous supply of these won- 
derful flowers throughout the entire 
Autumn and Winter. Our Standard 
Bowl has a Refill container (a special 
feature of our own) and therefore 
when the first pips received are 
through blooming, all that is neces- 
sary to keep constant bloom in your 
home is to order a Refill direct from 
us. Order blanks for Refills accom- 
pany every shipment. 

Breck’s Refills for the Standard Bowl 
are obtainable throughout the Aut- 
umn, Winter and early Spring and 
make a succession of bloom not only 
possible but easy. Refills may be 
ordered separately as needed or in lots 
of 3-4-5 or 6 for shipment at stated in- 
tervals. Breck’s Standard Bowls with 
the Refill container come in 4 colors, 
Matt Green, Mauve-Lavender, Blue 
and Rose. 


Standard Bowls Complete $2.00 


Standard Refills ......... 1.00 


Parcel post paid east of the 
Mississippi River 








Directions for Growing 


LILIES OF THE VALLEY 

IN BOWLS 
Without Drainage in the 
ing House 
In growing Lilies of the Valley it is 
well to force them in a warm, dark 
place until 3 inches high (75 to 80°). 
Then bring them into a cool light 
window (65 degrees) and when actu- 
ally coming into bloom put the bowl 
in as cool a place as possible at night 
to prolong the flowering period. Don’t 
overwater. Keep surface moss just 
damp at all times. Drain off excess 
water. 


QE” We guarantee the safe arrival of all Lily of the Valley Shipments. Standard Bowls of Liberty Bells, planted 
and ready to grow, are packed in special basket containers that materially add to the attractiveness of the gift when 
sent to a friend. Be sure and include personal greeting cards with all orders for gift shipments. 


« TWAS 


85 STATE STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Autumn Bulb Catalog Free on Request 


FY BELL 





Can Be Shipped at Any 
Time, Regardless 

of Freezing 

W eather 


Breck’s Celebrated 
“Liberty Bell” 


Lily of the 
Valley 


We specialize in Lilies of the 
Valley for forcing. We import 
specially selected pips and can 
supply them at any time from 
cold storage for forcing in the 
greenhouse and in the home. 
We unhesitatingly recommend 
our “Liberty Bell” Lilies of the 
Valley for greenhouse forcing 
and for planting in fancy bulb 
bowls in the dwelling house. 
They bloom in about 25 days 
from planting. 


12 Breck’s “Liberty Bell” Pips $1.25 
25 Breck’s “Liberty Bell” Pips 2.00 
100 Breck’s “Liberty Bell” Pips 8.00 
1000 Breck’s “Liberty Bell” Pips 75.00 
Bulb Fibre, specially prepared, 
EP GEES cccccccccsecccccece 








Bulb Fibre, per 4 quarts ...... 50 
Bulb Fibre, per peck ......... 75 
hr: +siceuaneTaneesesveneouhs 


eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee 


Ts aad Standard Bowl(s) Breck’s 
Liberty Bells. 


Deena Standard Refill(s) of Breck’s 
Liberty Bells. 


ai aid pips only. 
pevaeny quart(s) of Bulb Fibre. 


1929 
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Lilacs and Springtime 


never can be separated in our thoughts of the 
garden. Fragrance, color, and the promise of rare 
June days lurk in every Lilac-bush. 

For severa! years Farr Nursery has propagated 
Lilacs, tested Lilacs, and discarded Lilacs, until 
now we have 


Half-a-Hundred Varieties of 


Superior Excellence 


These include the finest of the French introduc- 
tions, grown and propagated here because of merit 
only. Fall planting is always to be preferred to 
spring planting, therefore we advise early reserva- 
tion of varieties you may wish to add to your 
; collection. 

Quantity production permits us to make prices 
that are lower than at any time during the past 
half-dozen years. A list of Farr’s Lilacs will be 
given in the October issue of Better Plants — we 
suggest that you ask now for a copy. 


/ FARR NURSERY COMPANY 
% Box 134, Weiser Park, Penna. 


























= 
CEDAR HILL 


NURSERY 


BROOKVILLE 


Glen Head Nassau Co. New York 


PEONIES LILACS 


IRISES 


ALEXANDER MICHIE 
Manager 


T. A. HAVEMEYER 


Owner 
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stem, as in spinach. It increases the size of flowers when ap- 
plied to plants in bud. Lack of nitrogen causes short stems, 
yellowish leaves and undersized flowers. 

17. Is there danger in an oversupply of nitrogen? 

Yes. It causes susceptibility to infection by making thin 
cell walls. It weakens stems and delays flowering and fruiting. 

18. May an oversupply of nitrogen be remedied? 

Balancing with additions of phosphoric acid and potash 
will help to remedy. These may be supplied by bone meal 
and wood ash. The high lime content of both, however, 
makes them unsuitable for plants of acid requirements. 

19. Does the color of the soil indicate the presence of 
nitrogen? 

A soil rich in nitrogen is usually dark in color. 

20. Name usual sources of nitrogen for plant use. 

Humus, tankage of various kinds, decomposed organic 
matter such as supplied by the compost heap and commercial 
fertilizers containing nitrogen. Sulphate of ammonia tends 
to acidify; nitrate of soda, to reduce acidity. 

Phosphorus (Phosphoric Acid) 

21. What is the value of phosphorus as plant food? 

It promotes the growth of root and root hairs; it improves 
the quality and vigor of plants, strengthens stems, and 
hastens the development of flower, fruit and seed. 

22. How is a lack of phosphorus shown? 

By decrease in vigor, weak stems, and low yield of flowers, 
fruit and seed. 

23. Is there danger in an oversupply of phosphorus? 

No ill effects are likely to occur from heavy applications; 
it remains stored in the soil for future use. 

24. What are sources for supplying phosphorus? 

Superphosphate, bone meal which contains two to four 
per cent nitrogen and 20 to 25 per cent phosphoric acid. 
Bone meal is valuable for its large phosphorus content which 
becomes gradually available. Phosphatic fertilizers tend to 


| reduce soil acidity. 


Potassium (Potash) 

25. What is the value of potassium as plant food? 

It has a balancing effect between the nitrogen and phos- 
phorus, tending to correct a too succulent and leafy growth 
and to retard a too rapid development of flower, fruit and 
seed. 

26. Is there danger in an oversupply of potash? 

An oversupply delays ripening and sometimes causes burn. 

27. What class of soils are naturally low in potash? 

Sandy, gravelly, and muck soils are low in potash. Heavy 
mineral soils contain large amounts. 

28. What are some of the materials supplying potash? 

Muriate of potash, sulphate of potash, and wood ashes. 

29. Is lime used as a plant food? 

Lime is commonly used as an amendment to counteract 
soil acidity rather than for its small food value; it improves 
soil texture, however, and helps to make plant food available 
when dug in or plowed under. Lime should not be used 
with manure as it causes the loss of nitrogen. Limestone, 
however, has no bad effects on manure. 

30. Are fallen Autumn leaves as rich in food value as 
fresh green foliage? 

No. Nature conserves by withdrawing much of the valu- 
able food elements into the tree or plant before the leaf falls. 

31. How are they valuable? 

They are valuable as a mulch, and by their accumulation 
and decay they gradually build up humus. 

32. How does burning over ground affect its fertility? 

Burning over destroys humus and plant food, causing the 


. soil to become infertile. 


33. What is the value of peat moss? 

Peat moss is deficient in food nutrients; its value lies in 
its capacity to hold moisture. It is used as a mulch and in 
potting and soil mixtures. Its reaction is acid. If used with 
plants disliking acidity, liming materials should be used to 
counteract. 
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Trees in Action! 


Here is photographic evidence that trees do 
move! These pictures show clearly the many 
difficult phases that attend a tree-moving job: 

such as the careful digging around the roots to 

preserve the ball of earth; the actual lifting of the 
tree; its transportation on our specially designed 
tree transports, and its ultimate resetting in a new 
location. 


These pictures of our tree crews in action should 
convince even the most skeptical that we have the 
equipment; the men; the skill and the trees. 


And Not Only That — 


We also render complete tree and shrubbery 
service, including Fall trimming and bracing 
against Winter damage, thus promoting healthy 
Spring growth; proper mulching and fertilization 
to prevent loss of roots and tops by freezing. 


You Can Afford 
a service endorsed and used by Harvard College, The 
Essex County Club, The Brookline Country Club and 
1500 owners of New England homes. In 1928 — 368 
clients paid less than $100.00 each. 


May We Talk 


with you regarding planting, or inspect your trees 
and shrubs, and report their condition and needs? 
This will be done without cost or obligation on 
your part. 


WHITE & FRANKE 


Tree Service 
1368 Beacon Street, Tel. Aspinwall 0979 
Brookline, Mass. 


Figs. 1—2—4—5 and 8. 
Various stages in tree mov- 
ing operations. 


Fig. 3. A tall elm recently 
transplanted on Harvard 
College grounds. 


Figs. 7—9—10. Tall, sturdy Canada 
Hemlocks; some of the many fine trees 
we have available for transplanting. 
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Now is the Time 


to plant your 


ORNAMENTAL EVERGREENS 
PEONIES — IRIS — PHLOX 
and 
HARDY GARDEN PERENNIALS 


SHADE TREES and Shrubs may be 
safely planted now 


Come to the HOUSE OF QUALITY where you will 
find some of the BEST stock obtainable 


Reasonable prices 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 


Not Open (T. C. THURLOW’S SONS, INC.) Catalog on 
Sundays WEST NEWBURY, MASS. Request 











MICHELL’S DARWIN TULIPS 


Gigantic, bright blooms on long, strong stems 
make the garden a feast of color in May. 


COLOR PLATE COLLECTION 


Afterglow. Deep rosy orange, salmon shading 
Dream. Rosy iilac and mauve 

Inglescombe Yellow. Very attractive 
Princess Elizabeth. Deep rose pink 

William Pitt. Dark crimson, shaded purple 


Postpaid 
5 bulbs each 5 varieties, 25 bulbs $1.90 


10 bulbs each 5 varieties, 50 bulbs 8.45 
20 bulbs each 5 varieties, 100 bulbs 5.75 


Also other varieties of Tulips 
Also Hyacinths, Narcissus, Crocus, Lilies, ete. 
Write for our Fall Bulb Catalog, mentioning this publication 


MICHELL’S SEED HOUSE ,,,.\.: s:. Phila., Pa. 











POETAZ NARCISSI 


Hardy Cluster — Flowered Poets’ 
Fine for the garden — Delightful when forced 
Aspasia. White, yellow eye. 
Laurens Koster. White, soft yellow eye. 
The above 20c ea.; $2.00 doz.; 100 $12.00 
Orange Cup. Yellow, orange eye. 
25 ea.; $2.50 doz.; 100 $18.00. 
Postpaid if this advertisement is mentioned 
More complete descriptions in our free 
bulb catalog 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


12 Faneuil Hall Square Boston 











DON’T BURN YOUR LEAVES! 


Dry leaves, mixed with ADCO, turn into excellent manure. 
Se do stalks, vines, weeds and cuttings from the garden, 
straw and cornstalks from the farm. 






Stable manure has become scarce, . qqupam 
but thanks to ADCO you can still = 
have all the manure you need. ADCO 
is the powder that when mixed with 
vegetable wastes of almost any kind, 
turns them into manure. This 
ADCO Manure is _real manure, iden- 
tical chemically and in fertilizing 
power with the old-fashioned kind, 
but much cleaner. 


You owe it to your garden and 
yourself to know about ADCO and 
how to use it. Won't you let us send 
you our booklet? It’s free. 





re - - 
Send $7.75 for 100 Ibs. of ADCO, enough to make two tons of excellent manure; 
or order it from your own seedsman. Simple directions accompany every package. 


ADCO, 1704 Ludlow Street, Philadelphia 
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‘The Lilies of Eastern Asia,”” by Ernest H. Wilson. Published by the 
Stratford Company, Boston, Mass. Price $8.50. (Second Edition.) 


The first edition of Mr. Wilson’s lily book was exhausted 
several months ago. This new edition, bearing the imprint 
of an American publisher, is limited but will help to meet 
the growing demand for reliable information about lilies and 
their culture and especially the types and species which had 
their origin in the Antipodes. A few changes have been made 
in the present volume, particularly in the introduction of new 
illustrations, and the publishers have embellished it with a 
particularly handsome cover, making the book, with its gilt 
edges and gilt lettering, an exceedingly handsome one. 

Mr. Wilson’s profound and intimate knowledge of Asiatic 
lilies and his ability to present botanical and horticultural 
information in language the layman can understand have 
enabled him to produce a unique monograph and one which 
will be accepted as the final word on the subject for many 
years. 

The unique character of the book lies in the fact that it is 
both scientific and popular. The enumeration of sub-genera, 
sections, and species, has been worked out with the most 
painstaking accuracy; but there also are descriptions of the 
localities to which the different species and varieties are native 
and many comments on the soil and cultivation which the 
author believes will prove to be most satisfactory in American 
and European gardens. The illustrations are clear and sharp, 
most of them having been made from the author’s photo- 
graphs. This book is indispensable to any one who wishes to 
attain a thorough knowledge of eastern lilies and the condi- 
tions which are required for their successful cultivation. 


“Consider the Lilies,” by William Emerson Marshall. Published by W. 
E. Marshall Company, Inc., 150 West 23rd St., New York. Price $1.00. 


Mr. Marshall's lily book is, of course, entirely different in 
character from that of Mr. Wilson. It covers lilies of all 
kinds, including several of the seldom grown American 
species. It contains numerous colored illustrations which make 
it possible for the reader to gain a mental picture of those 
lilies with which he is not familiar. The descriptions, al- 
though brief, are very helpful and the cultural directions are 
definite enough to meet the needs of the amateur. The book 
is handsomely bound and will be found a very helpful guide. 


‘Practical Vegetable Culture’ by Albert E. Wilkinson. Published by 
the A. T. DeLaMare Co., New York. Price $2.00. 


The author is doubtless right in his belief that this book 
will be of value to at least some of the 10,000,000 gardeners 
in this country as well as students and school gardeners who 
are interested in growing of vegetables. The book is a practi- 
cal treatise giving detailed instructions for the making of hot 
beds, cold frames and the like, as well as the planting and 
cultivation of all kinds of vegetables. In addition there are 
directions for winter storage and the inevitable battle with 
garden pests. 


“Wayside Marketing” by Schuyler Arnold. Published by the A. T. 
DeLaMare Co., Inc., New York. Price $1.50. 


One finds it hard to realize that, as the author writes, way- 
side marketing is still in infancy, for it has already reached 
proportions which make buying and selling at roadside stands 
an important business. This little book does not represent a 
deep scientific or comprehensive study of the subject, but 
contains many practical and helpful suggestions for those 
who contemplate the establishment of wayside stands. 
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Large Transplants at Low Cost 


When rigid economy is not essential, and time is to be considered, it is desirable to plant 
the largest size of evergreen that can be obtained in the Forestry or Lining-out grade, and 
at Forestry prices. We specialize in this particular size of once or twice transplanted 
stock from 10 to 24 inches. It is shipped without ball of earth, safely, and the enormous 
cost of freight and express charges are almost entirely obviated, since the weight is little. 


PINES SPRUCES 


Red (Norway) 100 1,000 Norway Spruce 100 1,000 
12-18 inches oi $10.00 $80.00 12-15 inches ** $15.00 $145.00 
waren” BR ope gee 
10-12 inches *° 18.00 150.00 Sania ts a ee 
12-18 i oe 3 . i . 
iV hl 10-16 inches * 9.00 70.00 
8-10 inches * 15.00 100.00 
—- ye P a - 
12-18 inches * ° le 
Riga Scotch Pine — _— 10-16 inches * 15.00 100.00 
12-18 inches * 8.00 60.00 Douglas 
18-24 inches * 10.00 80.00 12-18 inches ** 35.00 300.00 
HEMLOCK 18-24 inches ** 60.00 500.00 
American Concolor 
4- 8 inches * 10.00 60.00 12-15 inches ** 35.00 325.00 
10-15 inches ** 50.00 395.00 15-18 inches ** 50.00 400.00 


KELSEY’S PRICELIST FOR FALL is now ready. 


shrubs and trees are presented. 


Unusual offers in small evergreens, 
We shall be pleased to send you a copy on request. 


KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 50 Church St., New York City 











Buckwheat Hulls 


Give Full Protection to 
Gardens in Winter 


Buckwheat Hulls make a better winter mulch for roses, 
shrubs and plants than most other substances com- 
monly used. 


Buckwheat Hulls make a porous covering. Water drains away and 
the mulch does not freeze into a solid mass. 


Buckwheat Hulls are light in weight, yet do not blow off and 
expose the plants to cold winds. 


Buckwheat Hulls can be worked into the soil in spring, 
thus adding humus—nature’s own fertilizer. 


Buckwheat Hulls are easily handled and much cleaner than dirt 
or peat. 


Buckwheat Hulls cost little when all these advantageous points are 
considered. 


Buckwheat Hulls are packed in burlap bags containing 50 pounds 
and delivered to the transportation company at Towanda. 


Be Pe Wades nave ce etweseeneaess $1.75 
EE 65s b6000s sane cebeaeeee an 4.60 
BE SE ends bee eeneeheee ue ma ee 14.00 
PO Ge 6.65.0 nents seemed ahewes 23.00 


Terms — Cash with order 


DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR will be mailed on request 


DAYTON MILLING CO. 


Box 810, Towanda, Pennsylvania 

















HORTICULTURE 








Flowering and Fruiting Shrubs 
Now Ready for Planting 


Drive out to Little-Tree Farms and have your shrubs freshly 
dug while you look around. You will find the best varieties 
growing in our extensive sample beds, and demonstration 





gardens. See too, the potted evergreens and interesting garden 
accessories in the big Exhibition Building. 


*“*HORTICULTURE SPECIAL’’ 
10 Different Shrubs for $4.50 
(Regularly Priced, $6.35) 


A fine collection of hardy and attractive shrubs for border, 
background or lawn. See our catalog for full description. 


Japanese Barberry 18to24inches Amur River Privet 3 to 4 feet 

Kerria 18to24inches Red-Osier Dogwood 3 to 4 feet 

Siberian Pea-Tree Sto4feet Mockorange 3 to 4 feet 

Ibota Privet 3 to 4 feet Arrowwood 4 to 5 feet 

Pride of Rochester Mexican Yucca 2 year 
Deutzia 3 to 4 feet 


Write for your copy of our catalog, and order by mail 
if you cannot visit us. 


Little Gree Farms 








Landscaping and Forestry 
Headquarters for Service and Supplies 
82 PLEASANT STREET, FRAMINGHAM CENTRE, MASSACHUSETTS 
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GENUINE HOLLAND 
“‘Ideal”’ 


FINE GROUND PEAT MOSS 


Proved a Great Success at the Centennial Exhibition of 
the Massachusetts Horticultural Society 


You no doubt noticed that practically every exhibit at the Flower Show 
was banked with Peat Moss. We delivered over one thousand bags of 
Genuine “Ideal” Holland Peat Moss that was used at the Show. With- 
out the use of Peat Moss it is very doubtful if the plants and flowers 
exhibited would have stood up over two days under the very severe 
conditions they were subjected to. 


Well-known Experts— 


MR. WILLIAM N. CRAIG, Horticultural Expert and Lecturer 
MR. STEPHEN F. HAMBLIN, of the Botanic Garden, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 
MR. E. I. FARRINGTON, Editor of “Horticulture” official organ 
of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 
MISS ELIZABETH H. WOOD, Waltham, Mass. 
and many others recommend the use of Granulated Peat Moss 
over any other known commodity for humus 
Write us for booklet and free sample. Sold in large bales at $4.00 per bale, 
delivered free in Greater Boston or to Freight or Express Stations. Large grain 
bags at $1.50, same deliveries. Large carton $1.50 delivered Parcel Post 


east of Mississippi River. Ask for our prices on Bone Meal, Sheep Manure and 
all fertilizer. We carry a large stock of Slate Stepping Stones. 


WE ARE WHOLESALE DISTRIBUTORS OF VIGORO FOR GREATER 
BOSTON. A complete plant food endorsed by leading 
Gardeners and Nurserymen 


THE WHITTEMORE COMPANY 


ROSLINDALE, MASS. 
Telephone Parkway 0728-0729-0730 














= 
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Rare and Unusual 
Shrubs ez ier: elects 


and commercial growers. During the last five or six years 
we have been carefully building up large stocks of some 
of the finest and most unusual shrubs known to American 
gardens. They are all thrifty and well rooted. They are 
field-grown and we know they are perfectly hardy. 


Aronia brilliantissima 2-3’ 
Cotoneaster acutifolia 3-4’ 
divaricata 2-3’ B & B 

“ foveolata 3-4’ B 

= hupehensis 2-3 

“ soongarica 2-3 


This Fall we are offering many 
scarce items of special interest 




































” villosula 2-3’ B 
” wilsoni B & B 
Cornus alternifolia 3-4’ 
7 rugosa 2-3’ & 3-4’ 


ws molle 3-4’ y 4-5 

“60 prunifolia 3-4’ & 4-5’ 

- punctata 3-4’ & 4-5’ 

" succulenta 3-4’ & 4-5’ 
Diervilla florida venusta 2-3’ 
Euonymus alatus 3-4’ 

americanus 4-5’ 

65 atropurpureus 3-4’ & 4-5’ 
Exochorda 3-4’ 

Philadelphus argentine 2-3’ 
Bouquet Blanc 2-3’ 

ed coronarius grandifiora 3-4’ 

” inodorus 2-3’ 

vn Mont Blanc 2-3’ 

° pubescens 3-4’ 

pe splendens 2-3’ 

= tomentosum 3-4’ 

bia virginalis 2-3’ 

' virginal glacier 2-3’ 
Physocarpos opulifolia nana 2-24,’ 
Prunus tomentosa 3-4’ 

Bhus glabra laciniata 2-3’ 
Ribes alpinum 2-242’ 
Rosa rubrifolia 2-3’ & 3-4’ 
Shepherdia argentea 3-4’ 
Staphylea trifolia 3-4’ 
Symphoricarpos chanaulti 2-3’ 
Syringa named varieties on own roots 2-3’ & 3-4’ 
Viburnum americana 3-4’ & 4-5’ 
dentatum 3-4’ & 4-5’ 

ret lantana 3-4’ & 4-5’ 

i: lentago 3-4’ & 4-5’ 

ifs molle 3-4’ & 4-5’ 

. opulus 3-4’ & 4-5’ 

ss Sieboldi 2-3’ 


Send for Fall Catalog 
NAPERVILLE NURSERIES 


On State Route 18 Naperville, Illinois 
Established 1866 














FARQUHAR’S: 





Gold Medal Bulbs 


Each year we import from Holland the “Cream of the Crop” of Spring 
blooming bulbs for Autumn planting. An outstanding specialty is 
Farquhar’s Giant Darwin Tulips — famous for their brilliant colors, 
immense size and perfection of bloom. We offer below a superb 
collection of Giant Darwins that has proved immensely popular: 


Farquhar’s Rainbow Collection 
of 12 Superb Giant Darwin — 


City of Haarlem. Vermilion-scarlet Giant. Reddish- 

Farncombe Sanders. Fiery scariet King Harold. 9 ee -red 

Mrs. Potter Palmer. Royal purple Dream. Soft lilac-mauve 

Pride of Haarlem. Rosy carmine Matchless. Old rose 

Princess Elizabeth. Soft pink La Fiancee. Rose-pink 

Rev. H. Ewbank. Lavender-violet La Tulipe Noire. Maroon-black 
SPECIAL OFFER: 6 bulbs each ( 72 bulbs) $5.50 prepaid 
SPECIAL OFFER: 12 bulbs each (144 bulbs) $10.00 prepaid 
SPECIAL OFFER: 25 bulbs each (300 bulbs) $18.50 prepaid 


Our Autumn Bulb and Plant catalogue sent free on request 


R. & J. FARQUHAR COMPANY 
6 South Market Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Bulbs in Mixed Plantings* 


THINK we can lay down the rule that bulbs whether 

naturalized or grown in the flower-beds should be blended 
in groups. They may be combined with themselves in color 
groups such as a meadow of many kinds of daffodils or 
crocuses, each patch running into the other, giving one a 
flowery carpet of many colors patterned and yet not spotted. 
The same thing is done in the herbaceous border by putting 
groups among the other plants. When making the plan for 
such a border, remember to visualize the thing as a whole, 
so that the patches of bulbs when they bloom will not crop 
up here and there at even intervals, spots and dabs of color 
among heavy green. The other way to do is to combine two 
or more sorts of bulbs in a planting, yet again contrasting 
them with the surrounding plants or their own cover-plants. 

Bulbs to use for combinations fall naturally into three 
groups: those that are permanent and thus which need flowers 
to follow and hold the fort while they are below getting 
new energy for the next year; those that are semi-permanent 
and need the same sort of combination plants but that will 
peter out in a year or two and so need renewing and thirdly, 
the half-hardy plants that are put in just for the Summer 
season and which must be brought in to the house or barn 
for the Winter. 

Our first group is the largest, taking in snowdrops, daffo- 
dils, scillas, grape hyacinths, crocuses, lilies, English irises, 
colchicums, tulip species and many more. In our second we 
find Spanish and Dutch irises, speciosum and auratum lilies 
and tulips of the cottage, Darwin and breeder groups, while 
into the third group fall gladioli, Ismene, montbretias, ixias, 
galtonias, etc. 

For very early Spring we find a wealth of material. All the 
rock plants such as alyssums, aubretias, the rock cresses, 
and dwarf bearded irises, combine well with bulbs. For semi- 
shaded spots we can begin with snowdrops between ferns, 
snowflakes with epimediums, Bulbocodium vernum and 
Sedum Sieboldii. In fuli sun we can put Iris reticulata with 
Sedum album or one of the thymes; dwarf bearded Iris 
cyanea with white Scilla campanulata grandiflora, Alyssum 
saxatile, Lemon Queen with the black purple of Muscari 
paradoxum, white grape hyacinths or Hyacinthus azureus 
or H. amethystinus with the pink of low phloxes, of which 
there are many new named hybrids; blue grape hyacinths, 
poeticus narcissi, pale yellow cottage tulips and intermediate 
iris, either blue such as the variety Fritjof, or creamy as 
Ivorine, or yellow as Queen Flavia and Soledad. 

Later, for the place where prize tulips are lifted, late 
gladioli may go in or we can try some of the new named 
montbretias which might be hardy but which are too expen- 
sive to risk losing over a severe Winter and are better lifted. 
Gladioli combine well with nearly all herbaceous plants, for 
they come in so many colors and they can be tucked into 
small spaces here and there to stand up before a mass of 
gypsophila, perhaps, or near Salvia farinacea or even among 
heleniums and Michaelmas daisies. 

As mice eat tulips and crocuses, it is well to treat the rest 
of the bulbs in the same border to prevent this Winter feast 
and not put on covering until the surface is frozen, also bulbs 
are injured by manure as diseases they are subject to are 
brought to them in stable manure. Prepared bulb fertilizers 
can be procured from the specialists and are the best to use. 
Coverings of salt hay are good and in the semi-shaded places 
granulated peat moss will do nicely. Attention should be 
given in Springtime to the gradual removal of the covering 


*so the young bulb shoots will not be crippled as they push 


up; one cannot afford to wait to uncover the whole of a 
mixed herbaceous border at one time but covering may be 
pulled off of the bulbs making the earliest appearance first 
and so on. 


*From a lecture by Mrs. Wheeler H. Peckham, a director of the Horticultural Society of 
New York, at the New York Botanical Garden. 
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Autumn’s months are ideal 
for making new gardens or ex- 
changing those that have be- 
come shabby. Evergreens can 
be moved safely ; common shrubs 
may be replaced with unusual 
specimens, and old perennials 
give way to rare varieties. 
October is the middle of the sea- 
son, yet there is time to plan 
and plant, thus insuring results 
in next year’s landscape and 
garden. Gardens always are 
more interesting when new, 
novel and rare plants replace 
the more common kinds. 


Landscapes 


and Gardens 


Our handsomely illustrated 
catalogue will be your friendly 
guide to a great collection of 
American and foreign plants and 
shrubs. A copy of this book 
will be mailed on request. Please 


address Box H. 


b] 
Wyman’s 
Framingham Nurseries 
Framingham, Massachusetts 














HARDY LILIES 


HORTICULTURE 


A Precocious Lily 


HE outstanding joy of my garden this year, next to the 

daffodils, of course, has been a planting of four Philip- 
pinense formosanum lilies. These four plants produced ten 
large white, trumpet-shaped blooms on stems four to five feet 
high. They were in full flower August 10 when a picture was 
taken. Last year one of the plants grew five and one-half feet 
high and bore four magnificent flowers. 

I know of no other lily except Lilium tenuifolium which 
blooms so quickly from seed. Seed was sown in a greenhouse 
the first week in November, 1928, and the seedlings trans- 
planted to the open ground in April. One plant came in flower 
August 30; another September 7, and several others will 
bloom before frost. Two of these under half shade are more 
than 24 inches high, whereas those grown without any pro- 

















Trade Mark Registered 





Wilson's O. K. 


Plant Spray 


The nationally recognized stand- 
ard insecticide for plants and 
shrubs. Recommended by the 
Officers of the Garden Club of 
America. Half pint 40c; Quart 
$1.00; Gallon $3.00; 5 Gallons 
$12.00. 


Wilson’s Scale-O 
A Dormant Spray 


Destroys scale insects and eggs. 
Invaluable for the successful 
growth of fruit and other trees. 
Mixes readily in cold water. 


Gallon $2.00; 5 Gallons $9.00. 
Wilson’s Rhody-Life 


An ideal soil stimulant for Rho- 
dodendrons, Azaleas, Laurels, 
Pines, Spruce, Blueberries and 
other acid loving plants. 100 
Ibs. $5.00; 1,000 lbs. $45.00; 
2,000 Ibs. $85.00. 

















L. Tenuifolium, L. Regale, L. Longifiorum, 
L. Sargentiae, L. Chalcedonicum, Will- 
mottae, L. Henryi, L. Pardilinum, L. 
Speciosum Rubrum and Melpomene, and 
L. Brownii. 
Prices on Request 
High Quality Bulbs Washington Grown 
C. O. WEISS 
102 Galer Street Seattle, Washington 








LILIUM TENUIFOLIUM 
Siberian Coral Lily 


Excellent for Rock Gardens 
20c each, $2.00 per dozen 
$15.00 per 100 
THE LILY GARDENS, Bellevue, Wash. 








Coral Lilies 


Lilium tenuifolium, the glowing 
scarlet gem of the Lily family. 
10 bulbs for $2.00 postpaid 


Lilium regale 
10 bulbs for $2.50 postpaid 


Lilium sargentiae 


10 bulbs for $5.00 postpaid 


We offer nineteen different Lilies 
in our Fall Catalog. October is 
the time to plant them. Send 
for a copy at once. 


Gardenside Nurseries, Inc. 
SHELBURNE, VT. 

















Philippinense Formosanum Lilies Grown From Seed 


tection are 12 to 18 inches high. The original seed from 
which these plants were grown was sowed in a pot the last 
week in March, 1925. Four plants were raised, all of which 
bloomed the following year. 

The Philippinense formosanum is a stem-rooting lily with 
medium-sized white bulbs which have proved hardy without 
protection for four Winters near Washington, D. C. The 
flowers, which are longer than those of L. longiflorum (the 
common Easter lily), are white inside and have a reddish- 
brown tinge on the outside of the rather slender trumpet. 
They are agreeably fragrant. Because of the long stem they 
are very useful for cutting. 

There seems to be considerable difference of opinion among 
the experts regarding this lily. Dr. David Griffiths, bulb spe- 
cialist of the United States Department of Agriculture, speaks 
very highly of it. William N. Craig in his book indicates that 
he ‘has had no extended experience with it and says ‘there 
would seem to be great possibilities for it’ in America. 
Marshall calls it “‘a distinct lily of refined and graceful ap- 
pearance . . . very fragrant, most elegant and graceful. The 
slender stem and grass-like foliage, with the long, drooping 
bud, give a distinction possessed by no other lily.”” Miss 








Most Instructive 


Garden Publication 


“We take many garden or flower 


publications, but we do not find 
as much instructive and interest- 
ing reading in all of them com- 
bined, as we find in each number 
of the Chronicle. So we are send- 
ing a two-year renewal subscrip- 
tion instead of one.”’ 


—C. A. R., Marion, Ohio. 
7 Monthly Visits, $1 


Send us $1 for seven months’ trial 
subscription. 
year, plus the current issue, 13 
months in all. 


Or send $2 for full 


FNERS’ 
1c Cynon Z 


“Dre ONLY Al Gardening Aggaxine” 
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Rock Plants 


From Rockmarge 


Means that you are obtaining only the 
highest grade of imported and native 
alpine stock absolutely true to name. I 
list only the finest varieties of selected 
alpines such as the encrusted and Kabs- 
chia saxifrages, Androsaces, rare Cam- 
panulas, new Dianthus, dwarf Brooms, 
dwarf Delphiniums, Gentians, etc., and 
the best native Western alpines such as 
Lewisias, Pentstemons, Douglasia Lavi- 
gaeta, Campanula Piperi (this is the true 
form, as C. Piperi is not a Rotundifolia 
type), Erigeron Compositus, Polemon- 
ium Confertum, native Irises, phlox, 
etc., etc. 

My catalogue will aid you in making 

an intelligent selection. 


Rockmarge Alpine Gardens 
MRS. EDITH H. BANGHART, F. R. H. S. 
MEDINA, WASHINGTON 














CROCKET?’S Collection 
of 


HARDY ALPINE PLANTS 
Prepaid for $3.50 2 Collections $6.00 


One Each 
Achillea Tomentosum, yellow 
Achillea Umbellata, white, 6” 
Armeria Laucheana, pink 
Aster Mauve Cushion, mauve 
Globularia tricosantha, blue 
Phlox Divaricata, blue 
Phlox Procumbens, lilac 
Polemonium Reptans, blue 
Sedum Dasyphyllum, white 
Sedum Sexangulare, yellow 
Thymus Coccineum, crimson 
Veronica Incana, blue 


R. M. CROCKET & CO., INC. 
Cranford, N. J. 








Rare Wild Flowers and Alpines 


From the North Dakota prairies, will stand 
40 degrees below zero and many other 
hardships. Many bright-hued beauties in- 
cluding Cacti, Anemones, Pentstemons, 
Sideranthus, Geums, Violets. 

Send for Descriptive List 


FANNIE M. HEATH 


Route 1 Grand Forks, N. D. 








‘ ROSES oF MONTEREY 
| A Book for Rose Lovers 


GOSS | Quite different from any other 

| Ys | rose catalogue. Interesting and 

noe &e. personal; with 23 original 
¢ rose studies by Rose Camp- 
bell. Your copy is FREE on 

) request. 

FRANCIS E, LESTER 
Rose Specialist 

os a | The Garden Nurseries 

sal iia Monterey, Calif. 
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Superintendent or head gardener, experi- 
enced in all branches of outside and green- 
house work. American, family of three 
adults. Best of references. Address 

C. R., Care of ‘“‘Horticulture”’ 


FERNS 


For shady locations 


Plant them by the ,hundreds in the 
woodland; use them liberally in the in- 
formal garden. Their luxuriant foliage 
brightens deep shade and makes natural 
effects easy to obtain. 
We offer native Ferns, with good roots, 
dug in the Cumberland Mountains. We 
can supply five varieties, ranging from 
the delicate Maidenhair Fern to the 
giant Cinnamon and Royal Ferns, which 
occasionally attain a height of five feet. 
Maidenhair and Hay-scented Ferns 
Dozen 75 cts., 100 for $4 
Cinnamon, Royal and Christmas Ferns 
Dozen $1.50, 100 for $7 
Prices do not include transportation. Please 
order direct from this advertisement, or send 
for our catalog, which describes many plants 
and trees for the garden. 


Boyd Nursery Company 
McMinnville Tennessee 




















HORTICULTURE 


Preston says it is easily raised from seed and blooms quickly, 
while Mrs. Fox calls it neither hardy nor long lived, and says 
that in the United States it is grown in the greenhouse. 

My four plants are growing rather close to and on the 
north side of a red-barked dogwood shrub. The flowers are 
in full sun, but the bulbs have shade during more than half 
the daylight hours. Because of its beauty and ease of culture 
this lily seems worthy of extended trial. 


—Edwin C. Powell. 
Silver Spring, Md. 


Shade Trees for Street Planting* 


OST persons want quick results so they choose fast- 
- growing kinds when planting shade trees. This is a 
great mistake and has resulted in lining our streets with trees 
that are out of place. Some towns prohibit the planting of 


certain trees. Herkimer, N. Y., ordered its Carolina poplars 
removed. Long rows of them were sound healthy trees but it 
was a move in the right direction, for none of the poplar 
family is suitable for city planting. The branches of the 
Carolina poplar are brittle and wind and storms litter the 
streets with their branches. Their roots slip between the joints 
of sewer pipes, clogging them. They begin shedding their 
leaves in September, and late November sees the last one fall. 
And yet it is a favorite with the real estate developer because 
it is cheap and a growth of six feet in height in one season is 
not uncommon. It is a desirable tree to be planted for a wind- 
break on a farm, but should be barred from the city. The 
silver maple and the cut-leaved variety are also favorites with 
the real estate developer, for like the poplars they are cheap. 
They have brittle branches that snap off in the winds. The red 
maple is sometimes placed on the street but its home is in the 
swamp. It is of slower growth than the silver maple, generally 
has a more symmetrical head which is not infrequently 
wrecked by the wind. The sycamore maple is a noble tree 
when planted in a favorable location. On the street it is fre- 
quently ill-shapen, is subject to rot and is short-lived. The 
hard or sugar maples, beautiful symmetrically shaped trees 
when planted along the country roads, are a disappointment 
in the city streets. They are subject to scale, winter burn and 
fungus. 

Of all the maples the Norway is the best adapted to city 
planting. An imported species, it thrives where the native 
does not. For street planting, it is among the very best of all 
trees. It does not grow as fast as the silver maple nor does it 
have the symmetrical top of the sugar maple. The wonderful 
Autumnal coloring of the American maples is wanting, but 
its bright yellow flowers light up our streets just as Spring 
bursts into Summer. 

Oaks in many locations are desirable street trees. Elms are 
more popular, especially the American. The European and the 
rock elm also do well. The elm beetle is their worst enemy but 
that can be destroyed by spraying. The ash and tulip trees 
thrive in some places. The lindens, European and American, 
have been planted on the streets, and some fine specimens are 
to be seen. The European kind is the hardier but the linden 
borer.is destroying it, and there seems to be no cure except to 
cut the tree down and burn it. There are two sycamores, or 
plane trees, the Occidental and the Oriental, both of which 
thrive very well on New York streets. The worst feature is 
they litter the ground with their bark which they shed every 
ten years. Gingko, the oldest tree known, is increasing in 
popularity as a street tree. It is a straggling sort when young 
but eventually becomes symmetrical. Only the staminate kind 
should be planted as the fruit of the pistillate is a foul smell- 
ing nuisance. There is no known evergreen that thrives on 
our streets. 





*From the Year Book of the Federated Garden Clubs of New York State. 
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CHINESE 
DELPHINIUM 


AND 
CHRYSANTHEMUM 
COREANUM 


STRONG PLANTS 
$2.25 per dozen 


THERMOPSIS 
CAROLINIANUM 
$3.25 per dozen 


MONADNOCK NURSERY 
KEENE, N. H. 











HARLAN P. KELSEY 


Nursery Stock 
EAST BOXFORD MASS. 
“Hardy, New England Grown— 
Best by Test” 














PERENNIALS 


Choice and Unusual 


CHERRY MEADOW GARDENS 
Framingham Centre, Mass. 
CATALOG 
Our New State Road Is Completed 








Thomas J. Grey Co. 


SEEDS, BULBS AND 
IMPLEMENTS 
THE VERY BEST ALWAYS 
Re-selected Strains in Seeds 
Improved Styles in Implements 
Catalogue upon Application 


16 South Market Street 
BOSTON MASS. 














FEED the BIRDS 


Use the Packard 
Automatic Feeder. 
Keeps food dry, 
avoids waste, holds 
a quart, weig hs 
(packed) 3 pounds, 
é > e and costs $1 and 
f be: postage. Why pay 
pik OO wilt) i more? 

Special Mixture Bird Food 
Balanced ration. Nothing else like st: 
nothing else so good. 10 pounds, $2 and 


postage. 
Everything For Wild Birds 


Catalogue Free 


WINTHROP PACKARD 
1436 Washington Street 














TO AID THOSE WHO 
HELP THEMSELVES 


U. S. GOVERNMENT BULLETINS and 
publications of associations contain useful 
information at cost. Also NEW books at 
10% off, and commercial booklets free. 
Ask for Society Bulletins on prize flowers and 
catalogues, 2¢ each; Gladiolus, Dahlias, Delphin- 
iums, Iris, Peonies and Sweet Peas. Commercial 
booklets Free on Rock Gardens, Cacti, Rare Wild 
Flowers, Tree Care and planting. Forests and 
woodlots on the home place. Building small and 
large greenhouses. Power Lawn Mowers, Spray- 
ing, Fertilizers, Pruning trees, shrubs, and vines. 
Waterpower from ponds and streams on the home 
place. “Fur Farming for Profit’’ (15c postpaid), 
a Government bulletin on Silver Fox Farming— 
the most profitable farming enterprise. 


LABELING YOUR PLANTS 


and Trees by the dozen or by the thousand, is 
an important part of the pleasure of GARDEN- 
ING and Forestry. Ask us about varieties of 
labels for plants and trees. Write about the sub- 
jects that interest you. 


BULLETIN GUILD 
Pleasantville, New York 


Box HO 666 


Canton, Mass. 
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Last Call For 


PEONIES 


Here are a few of the much sought- 


after varieties from our list. You 
should send for it. 
Addielanchea ...... $ 5.00 
Brands Magnificent . 3.50 
 f eae 15.00 
a 7.50 
|? >  — TRA 10.00 
Katherine Havemeyer 12.00 
Kelway’s Glorious .. 7.50 
Kelway’s Queen .. 7.50 
Laura Dessert ...... 5.00 
Made ca ee 6.50 
Phillip Rivoire ..... 10.00 


And all the rest all fine 3-5 Eyes 


WAHOO LODGE COMPANY 
Sioux Falls, 8S. D. 














7 
Seabrook Nurseries 
LOUIS G. ROWE, Proprietor 
SEABROOK, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Growers, Importers, Exhibitors 
Finest American and European 


Gladiolus 








Flowering Crabs, Hawthorns, 
Named Lilacs 


and a lot of other scarce items 

GEORGE D. AIKEN 
Box G Putney, Vermont 
“Grown in Vermont, It’s Hardy” 














BRISTOL’S TREES 


Northern-Grown, Hardy Evergreens, 
Forest and Ornamental Stock, 
especially Red Pine 


H. R. BRISTOL, Plattsburg, N. Y. 








OCTOBER 


The month to plant 


APPLE TREES 


To clear a tract of land 


BARGAIN PRICES 


on 


CORTLAND and McINTOSH 
3-year old trees 


5-7 ft. $4.00 per doz., $30.00 per 100 

4-5 ft. 3.25 per doz., 25.00 per 100 

8-4 ft. 2.50 per doz., 20.00 per 100 
First class, heavy roots and 


“Grown in the Cold Country; It’s Hardy” 
MITCHELL FARM NURSERIES 
BARRE, VT. 








Gain a Season’s Growth by planting now 
from our pot-grown plants, many of the 
lovely gems which you have seen blooming 
this SPRING in the Arnold Arboretum. 


Pots Each 
Clematis montana rubens .. 4 in. $2.00 
Berberis vernae ......... 3 in. 1.00 
Kolkwitzia amabilis ...... 5 in. 2.50 
Rosa Lady Duncan ...... 4 in. 1.75 


and many other desirable shrubs. 
Send for 1929 Catalogue 
EASTERN NURSERIES, INC. 
HOLLISTON, MASS. 


Telegraph and Telephone 
Natick 0345 


HORTICULTURE 


The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society 


N accordance with revised By-Laws, the nominating com- 

mittee must file its nominations of members to the execu- 
tive council with the secretary before the first day of October, 
and the secretary shall, on receiving them, cause the nomina- 
tions to be published in Horticulture at least thirty days 
previous to the annual meeting. Additional nominations may 
be made in writing by fifteen or more members of the society. 
They shall be addressed to the secretary and mailed prior to 
the first day of November. If no nominations are made in 
addition to those submitted by the nominating committee 
an election by ballot will not be necessary, and the executive 
council shall, by motion, elect the candidates nominated by 
the committee. If additional nominations are received, the 
secretary shall cause ballots to be printed containing the 
names of all the candidates, and shall mail them to every 
member of the society as soon after November Ist as possible. 

The nominating committee has nominated the following 
persons to serve on the executive council, and has filed their 
names with the secretary: 

To serve for one year: George L. Farnum, 

To serve for two years: Jay V. Hare, 

To serve for three years: James Boyd, W. Atlee Burpee, 
Jr., Mrs. Horatio Gates Lloyd, J. Franklin McFadden, W. 
Hinckle Smith, John Williams, John C. Wister. 


C. F. C. Stout, 
Chairman Nominating Committee. 


John C. Wister, Secretary. 


Columbine’s Claim to Fame 


T is announced that the Columbine Society is to launch a 
nation-wide campaign in behalf of the columbine as a 
candidate for the national flower of the United States. A 
poll has been under way for several months by the American 
Nature Association and will close December 1. Up to the 
present time the wild rose has been far in the lead but sup- 
porters of the columbine point out that the rose is already the 
national flower of England and Persia. The arguments in 
favor of the columbine are as follows: 

The best species of aquilegia are indigenous to this country. 

Columbines grow wild in every state of the Union. 

Columbines never become weeds, but are choice garden flowers. 

Columbines bloom on three national holidays—Decoration Day, 
Flag Day and the Fourth of July. 

When used for decorations they last as long as the rose. 

The flower may be readily recognized independently of its color. 

The columbine has never been used by any other people as their 
floral emblem. 

The flower is associated patriotically with this country, as its 
name at once suggests Columbia, while the name aquilegia has been 
connected by scholars with the Latin aquila, meaning eagle. Fur- 
thermore the motto E pluribus unum is exemplified by the colum- 
bine leaf with its many segments, while the lobes of its terminal 
divisions are found to be 13 in number like the stripes of our flag. 
The colors of the Star Spangled Banner are shown by the red, 
white and blue varieties of aquilegia. 


Edward Brooks Ballard of Cambridge, Mass., is president 
of the Columbine Society of America. 

















TULIPS 


Early, Double, Cottage, Darwin 
and Breeder 
Also Crocus, Chionodoxa, 
Fritillaria, Muscari, Scilla 
Ask for our bulb list 


eessour DAHLIAS 


PROPAGATION OF THE DAHLIA 
CULTIVATION OF THE DAHLIA 





GRAY & COLE, Ward Hill, Mass. 








FERTILIZING FOR LARGE BLOOMS 





HARVESTING AND STORING DAHLIAS 
ENEMIES AND PESTS OF DAHLIAS 


All five for $2.00 


WANTED 


nials. 
and Pin Oak. 


r. W. SCHUMACHER 


HORTICULTURE 
Horticultural Hall Boston, Mass. 











Seeds of trees, shrubs and rare peren- 
Acorns of Red Oak, Scarlet 





P.O. Box 181, Jamaica Plain, Boston, Mass. 
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Tulips Specially Priced 
All first size Holland Bulbs 


These brilliant double tulips are in bloom 
@ long time and are admired more than 
an ng else in the garden. 


Ea. Per 100 
Couronne d’or (yellow) 5c $4.00 
Imperator Rubrum (scarlet) 6c 5.00 
Murillo (pink) 4c 3.00 
Peach Blossom (pink) 6c 5.00 


100 of above can be assorted at same price. 
Keigerskroon (finest early single) yellow 
and red, 6c ea., $5 per 100. 100 varieties 
of Darwins Cottage and Breeders, 30 bulbs 
for $1, $3 per 100. Mixed Narcissus bulbs 
for naturalizing, all blooming size bulbs, 
$2.50 per 100, $20 per 1,000. Barri Con- 
spicuous, Early Trumpet, Poeticus Recur- 
vus separate at same price. 

October is a good month to ey peonies 
and irises. Prices in September magazine 
still good. Best dozen peonies for begin- 
ners $9.00. All prices prepaid. 


The Sam Carpenter Gardens 
OSWEGO, KANSAS 








Plant Now for 1930 Bloom 


Iris Orientalis 


A most beautiful and decorative 
variety especially effective in 
masses and as borders. 

HEN Mr. Peter Barr found this 

iris in Japan and brought it to 
iris lovers in America, he introduced 
one of the most decorative irises we 
have in our gardens today. 
The plants are inexpensive. Blue King 
is twenty-five cents each, or by the 
hundred ten cents apiece. Snow Queen 
is thirty cents or by the hundred twelve 
cents each. 


SUNNYMEDE GARDENS 
Sharon, Mass. 
(Visitors Welcomed) 


1 








IRISES 


Our collection contains over 200 of the 
better varieties. Special prices on many 
varieties in quantity for mass planting. 
Autumn is the time for planting this popu- 
lar perennial. Send for list now. 


MOUNT AIRY GARDENS 
Stamford Connecticut 





« For a Prize 





= \Garden 


: Send for Northbrook 

Quality Group “D."" You caa- 
: not buy three Peonies of equal 
i ; American Peony Society rating 
ia their color under $10.00. Strong, healthy 
root divisions. Beautful addition to any garden. 


Eugenie Verdier, early $3 00 


Reine Hortense, midseason 
_Grandifiora, late—one of each 

ny Write for copy of the Master 

List.‘ America's Blue hk" 

of Fine Peonies and Irises. 


\ NORTHBROOK GARDENS 
SY | Box Je Northbrook, Jilinois 


















A Rainbow Garden of 


Tulips for One Dollar 
FIFTY TULIP BULBS 


in every known hue and color and of all 
types. Darwins, Breeders, Parrots, Cottage 
and Early Singles. 
Have your tulip bed in bloom over a 
long period of time. 
Fifty Big Bulbs Postpaid for a Dollar 
OFFER No. 2 a 
Five Bulbs Each of Seven Varieties 
of Darwin Tulips 
(Thirty-five Bulbs) 
All labeled true to name, postpaid for 
ONE DOLLAR 
THE TRIANGLE FARMS 


Circleville 
DR. B. R. BALES, Prop. 


Ohio 
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The Handy Hose Holder 


Controls stream or 
spray from garden 
hose nozzle at any 
angle from vertical 
to horizontal and 
in any direction. 
Can be adjusted or 
moved without 
turning off water. 
Satisfaction guaran- 
“T teed. 

Saves time and effort 

Order today 








Price 
$2.75 





Special price to 
Garden Clubs 


PRACTICAL APPLIANCES 








45 Westbourne Ter., Brookline, Mass. 








LANDSCAPE SERVICE 


As Planting Specialists, we are prepared to in- 
terpret the Landscape Architect's plans, and carry 
out the work to your satisfaction. ; 

Specializing in the collection and transplanting 
of Native Plant Material. 

Can supply Old English and Tree Boxwood, 
Specimen Dogwood, Cedars, Bayberry, High Bush 
Blueberry, and Mountain Laurel. 


Correspondence Solicited 


AUSTIN D. MORRELL 
Landscape Contractor Princeton, N. J. 





House Plans for All Climates 


Book of 1 story 
Spanish, English 30c 
Book of 2 story 
Spanish, English 30c 
B) Book of 1, 1%, 
2 story Chalets, 
Bungalows ... 30c 
Book of Doubles, 
eaienceinettenen = Flats, Courts, Apts. 50c 
Ask your newsdealer for these books, or send Ic 
stamps or $1.25 check for all four books. 
IRVIN 
Long Beach, Calif. 





1058K Molino 


FOR SALE 


Hardy Plant Business on the 
Connecticut Shore 


Established 18 years, prosperous, growing most 
complete collection of hardy plants in the coun- 
try. Modern greenhouses, dwelling house and 
other buildings, all No. 1. Advanced age, no 
family, reason for selling. Price reasonable, 
terms. Inquire 


FRANK JOSIFKO, Madison, Conn. 


TEN CACTI 


Selected plants, correctly named and 
no two alike, suitable for indoor gar- 
den or rockery. 
Blooming size, postpaid for $2.75 
Free List 


BRIDWELL BROTHERS 
Winkelman Arizona 











CHINESE LANTERNS 


(Physalis Francheti) 
Large roots — guaranteed to bear 
Lanterns next Fall 
$2.00 dozen, postpaid 
Cultural directions included 
BERTHA S. SLATER, Fairhaven, Mass. 





Rhododendrons, Kalmias 
and Azaleas 


We can supply fine collected plants of the 
above in any quantities and sizes, 

We collect these plants from a tract of 
16,000 acres owned by the Linville Im- 
provement Company, which has an eleva- 
tion of 4,000 to 6,000 feet. 

Fall shipments commence about September 
Ist. Spring shipments about March Ist. 


L. A. & P. J. BERCKMANS 
( Associates) 
Augusta, Georgia 
Formerly of the firm of 
P. J. Berckmans Company 


LINVILLE NURSERIES 
“Crest of the Blue Ridge Mountains” 
LINVILLE, NORTH CAROLINA 

Samples of our stock were displayed at the 


Nurserymen’s Convention in Boston, 
July 16th to 18th, 1929 





HORTICULTURE 


Sawdust Versus Sand for Dahlias 


STIFF breeze is better for drying dahlia tubers than too 

much strong sunlight, which may make them tender. 
After they have dried a little, brush off with a whisk broom 
as much of the soil adhering tc ‘hem as you can, for if too 
much clings to the network around the stalk, it prevents even 
drying, thus causing later decay. Twenty-four hours should 
be a sufficient length of time for evaporation, if they are to be 
stored away in sawdust, now preferred by many to sand, 
which by its weight causes much breakage of tender roots. 
With sawdust, moreover, the bulbs may be kept in safety, 
far into the Summer, if any delay is necessary in planting 
them. 

Experiments made during the Summer of 1928 with large 
sprouted tubers, have proven that they actually grow in the 
sawdust. From July 1 to July 15 dahlias with sprouts one 
foot in length were planted. The sprouts were handled very 
carefully, and propped up a little by mounding the earth 
around them. In ten days they had raised themselves to an 
upright position, and were fully leaved out. They compared 
favorably in appearance with unsprouted dahlias that had 
been planted for five weeks. 

From July 15 to July 31 many tubers with sprouts two 
feet long were set in, and in all cases were upright and fully 
leaved out in two weeks, looking like unsprouted dahlia 
plants which had been growing for six weeks. Allowing two 
weeks, which would have been required for the unsprouted 
tubers to come up out of the ground, there must have been 
a gain of from three to four weeks for those which had been 
sprouting so long in sawdust. Both these lots of sprouted 
plants bloomed, and formed strong tubers before time for 
frost. 

Sawdust also is very convenient to use when the clumps 
are to be divided in the Spring. Then the sections which 
have been sawed apart may be repacked in paper bags 
in the same sawdust so that they will retain their moisture 
up to the very moment of their planting; for a drying dahlia 
root is a shrinking one, and a shrunken tuber becomes slug- 
gish if it does not wholly die. 

—Evangeline N. Hedden. 
Worcester, Mass. 


New Seed and Nursery Catalogues 


Andrews, D. M. (P. O. Box 493, Boulder, Colorado) 
“New or noteworthy plants,” 1929 autumn catalogue. 
Auten, Benj. C. (Oronogo Flower Gardens, Carterville, Mo.) 
“Tulips, peonies, narcissi, irises; autumn, 1929.” 
Banghart, Mrs. Edith H. (Medina, Wash.) 
“Choice alpines and rock plants from Rockmarge.” 
Barr Se oh 12, & 13 King St., Covent Garden, London, W. C. 
, Eng. 
“Barr’s anemones, crocuses, etc.; autumn 1929.” 
“Barr’s gold medal daffodils.” 
Beckert’s Seed Store. (101-103 Federal St., N. S., Pittsburgh, Pa.) 
“Beckert’s bulbs.” 
Breck, Joseph & Sons. (State St., Boston, Mass.) 
“Bulbs for autumn planting, 1929.” 
ees a & Co., Ltd. (The Royal Nurseries, Maidstone, 
ng. 
“Bunyard’s catalogue of roses, 1929-30.” 
“A select list of strawberries, 1929-30.” 
Clark, John H. (R. F. D. No. 3, Chariton, Iowa) 
“Clark’s peonies and iris; fall of 1929, spring of 1930.” 
Conard-Pyle Co. (West Grove, Pa.) 
Autumn catalogue, 1929. (Roses, bulbs, hardy perennials) 
Craig, William N. (Front St. at Federal, Weymouth, Mass.) 
_ “Autumn price list of Dutch bulbs and hardy lilies, 1929.” 
Dickson & Robinson. (Cathedral St., Manchester, Eng.) 
“Bulbs, 1929.” 
Eddy Garden Service. (Paradise, Pa.) 
“Garden glories from Paradise. Fall bulb edition.” 
Farquhar, R. & J. Co. (6 South Market St., Boston, Mass.) 
“Farquhar’s autumn catalogue, 1929.” (Bulbs, plants) 
Grey, Thomas J., Co. (16 South Market St., Boston, Mass.) 
“Autumn 1929.” Bulb catalogue. 
Groenwegen & Co. (Hillegom, Holland) 
Bulb catalogue, 1929. 
Griinwald, A. (Wiener-Neustadt, Austria) 
Forest tree seeds; August, 1929. 
Harris, S. G. (Rosedale Nurseries, Tarrytown, N. Y.) 
“Fall 1929. A message from Rosedale.” (Peonies, iris, etc.) 
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FLOWERIN Evergreen Shrubs 
Fine specimen 


Rhododendron Max. and 
Mountain Laurel 


2-4 ft., 25, $6.00; per 100 ....... $20.00 
Specimen Clumps, 2-3 ft., 25 ..... 15.00 
Seedlings, 8-24 in., per 100 ...... 10.00 
Hemlock, 2-4 ft., 25, $5.00; per 100 18.00 
Holly, thered berriedkind,2-4ft.,25for 8.00 


Cash please—Write for car lot prices 


THE FOREST EVERGREEN CO. 
P. O. Box 29 Doeville, Tenn. 


Native Rhododendrons 


Beautiful Specimens for mass planting and wood- 
land development. At the porch entrance, around 
foundation walls, in groups along driveway, or 
at the edge of woodland, native rhododendrons 
are at their best. We have these plants both in 
seedlings and Specimen clumps. 


Write for Illustrated Price List 
TENNESSEE EVERGREEN CO. 
Box 575, Elizabethton, Tenn. 


Car Lot Shipments a Specialty 














FLOWERING EVERGREENS, SHRUBS 
and LITTLE TREES 
First Class Collected Stock 
Bhododendron maximum and Mountain 
Laurel, 2-4 ft., 25, $4; per 100, $15. 
Holly, Hemlock, 2-4 ft., 25, $4; 100, $15. 
ee and Kalmia, in carload lots, 
Seedlings of above stock, 6-18 in., 100, 
$6; per 1,000, $50. 
Local orders burlapped, roots packed in moss 
J. F. NORRIS P. O. Doeville, Tenn. 





EVERGREEN TREES AND 
SHRUBS — Rhododendron, max. 2 
to 3 ft., 25 for $20.00; 100, $75.00. 
Rhododendron, max. clump 2 to 3 
ft. 10 for $18.00; 25, $40.00; 100, 
$160.00. Hemlock, 2 to 3 ft., 25 for 
$15.00; 100, $50.00. Cedar, 2 to 3 ft., 
25 for $15.00; 100, $50.00. Rhodo- 
dendron, max. Seedling, 6 to 18 inch, 
100, $20.00. Cedar Seedling, 6 to 18 
inch, 100, $18.50. Hemlock Seedling, 
6 to 18 inch, 100, $19.00. Roots 
packed in wet moss or soil and bur- 
lap. I pay shipping charges. Cash, 
please, with order. THOMAS ARP, 
Elizabethton, Tenn. 


FERTEX PLANTING POTS 


The new Cistntagenting pot for wers. 
Made of material used by large fertilizer 
manufacturers. Promotes healthy wth. 
Thirty 2%-inch pots sent postpaid upon 
receipt of $1.00. 


CENTRAL FIBRE CO., Inc. 
SOUTH GARDINER, ME. 











Jolly Turtle Kneeling Pads 


For a woman who does her own garden- 
ing a Kneeling Pad is indispensable. A 
Jolly Turtle, yellow with green leather 
back is different, attractive, lucky. $3.00 
postpaid. 

M. & M. JENNINGS 
119 Flax Hill Road So. Norwalk, Conn. 








BUELL — BOSTON 
peroRtEs PEAT MOS 


(Ground Peat) 


A direct importation from Holland, the 
home of quality peat moss. Buyers not 
only find this a superior product, but 
appreciate the economy and convenience 
of dealing with a New England house. 
Unexcelled for 
NURSERY AND GARDEN WORK 
It loosens heavy soil; enriches and binds 
light soil; retains moisture. 
A special fine ground variety prepared 
for horticultural work. 
Send $4 for full-size sample bale (covers 
240 sq. ft. one in. deep) sent freight 
prepaid in New England. 


C .E. BUELL, Inc. 
Board of Trade Bldg. Boston, Mass. 
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Che Pennsylvania 
Horticultural Soriety 


Illustrated Lecture 


1600 ARCH ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Tuesday, November 5th 


(Election Day) 


3 P.M. 


Reginald Farrer and the work 
he accomplished for horticulture 


By E. H. M. COX, of England 


Editor of “The New Flora and Silva” 


CHRYSANTHEMUM 
EXHIBITION 


1600 ARCH ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Tuesday, November 5th 
1 P. M. to 6 P .M. 


TWENTY-SECOND 
ANNUAL 
AUTUMN | 

EXHIBITION 


The Horticultural Society 
of New York 


at 


The American Museum of 


CENTENNIAL 
AUTUMN 
EXHIBITION 


MASSACHUSETTS 
HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY 


Horticultural Hall 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Oct. 29 to Nov. 3 
Opening at 1 P. M. Tuesday 


At 12 M. on Sunday 
Closing each evening at 10 P. M. 


At 9 A. M. other days until Sunday 











Wednesday, November 6th 
10 A. M. to 6 P. M. 


For Schedule, apply to the Secretary 


Free to members presenting their 
Membership Cards 


Natural History 


77th Street and Central Park West 
New York City 


Nov. 7-10 








An elaborate exhibition with 
many attractive features. 


Admission to non-members fifty cents 


Children half price 


SUNDAY FREE 

















What makes a good 


Plant Label coop ?? 


it must be impervious to moisture, 
must retain its markings, and must 
not girdle the Plant—WE HAVE IT. 


Sample line for the asking 


THE AQUAPROOF PRODUCTS CO. 
2178 East 76th St. Cleveland, Ohio 

















E. L. SHUTE CO., Established 34 Years 


- : Unrivalled for use in 
Floral Work 
Unexcelled in quality, 
color and bulk 
Car lots $1.75 bale 
f.o.b. Philadelphia 
on arrival of steamer. 
One bale $3.00 f.0.b. 
cars Philadelphia. 







$3.50 per bale delivered 
Direct Philadelphia and 
Importers vicinity. 











Superintendent or Head Gardener, single, 
desires position in the East. Has worked 
in Sweden, Germany and France, as well 
&8 several years in Oalifornia. Best of 
references. 8S. E., care of Horticulture. 

























: Yourselt ‘ 
Tree Trimmer with 
mere of different lengths. Prices 

16 ft. (4 sections) $8.20 


bohn wm leltbas bude 
af (: — s : Fointed 
| Saves cost of waving rae — 
. oO. B. 
$6.60; ie Te (8 coctinnss G7 an, 
BARTLETT MANUFACTURING CO. 
4218. Lafayette Ave., Detroit, Mich. 

















Autumn Exhibitions, 1929 


October 29-November 3. Boston, Mass. Centennial Autumn Exhi- 
bition in Horticultural Hall. 


October 31-November 3. Newark, N. J. New Jersey Flower Show 
in the Sussex Armory. 


November 5-6. Philadelphia, Pa. Chrysanthemum Exhibition of the 
Pennsylvania Horticultural Society at 1600 Arch St. 


November 7-10. New York, N. Y. The 22nd Annual Autumn Exhi- 
bition of the Horticultural Society of New York in the American 
Museum of Natural History. 


November 12-14. Indianapolis, Ind. Annual Meeting and Exhibi- 
pe the Chrysanthemum Society of America, in the Claypool 
otel. 


November 13-16. Atlanta, Ga. 
City Auditorium. 


November 14-17. Providence, R. I. Exhibition of The Rhode Island 
Horticultural Society in the State Armory, Cranston St. 


November 20-22. Asbury Park, N. J. Annual Meeting and exhibit 
of New Jersey Horticultural Society. 


Southeastern Flower Show in the 





Spring Exhibitions, 1930 


March 17-22. New York, N. Y. 
Grand Central Palace. 


March 24-29. Philadelphia, Pa. Spring Flower 
Pennsylvania Horticultural Society. 


March 25-30. Boston, Mass. Spring Flower Exhibition of the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society in Horticultural Hall. 


March 28-April 5. Chicago, Ill. Annual Spring Flower Show at 
the Hotel Sherman. 


March 29-April 6. Minneapolis, Minn. National Flower Exhibition 
of the Society of American Florists and Ornamental Horticulturists 
in the Municipal Auditorium. 


April 4-13. Chicago, Ill. Central States Garden and Flower Show 
at the Chicago Stadium. 





International Flower Show in the 


Show of The 





GARDEN NOTES 


Convenient notebook for a sonsener’s clip- 

ee and memoranda; 45 headings on 

joose leaves, 11x8%; attractive green 

cover. Price $2.00, including postage. Send 

check to, Garden Notes, x 258. Short 
, New Jersey. 


NOTE IT DOWN AND LOOK IT UP 








Shawmut Iron and Wire Works 
Everett, Mass. 
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| 
Bas 2U JIU PRR RE DEBE SBD J 
Iron Fences and Gates 
Ornamental iron work for 
all purposes 
Tel. EVE. 1260 Established 1907 











AGRI-PAX 


KILLS INSECTS-~PRESTO! 


i. Controls White Fly. Mealy Bug. 
Dahlia and other Leaf Hoppers, Green 
Fly, Red Spider, Aphis and many 
other insects, including Japanese and 
Bean Beetles. Especially safe where 
there are children because it is non- 
poisonous. Will not burn or stain. 
Economical. Dilutes heavily. 
for circular and testimonials. 


PULVO-PAX for dusting is 
AGRI-PAX in dry form. 


MOREIS B. READE, Inc. 
Sprays, Weed Killer, Fertilizers, ete. 
Belleville Now Jersey 


Send 




















Rare and Unusual Lilies 


JHE following five Lilies should appeal to those who have already experienced the great 
thrill derived from growing others of this most interesting family. W. E. Marshall, in 
touring England and Scotland recently, saw all of these growing in a high state of per- 
fection, under certain conditions which may be followed as suggested for each variety. 
Bulbs will be available in November, but we will be pleased to book orders now for 
those who prefer delivery in Spring. 








LILIUM CENTIFOLIUM 


L. Centifolium 


We are now in a position to supply good flowering 
bulbs of this magnificent Lily, known as Farrer’s No. 
316 and supposed to have been discovered in a cab- 
bage patch in China. It is certainly a giant amongst 
Lilies and grows to a height of 12 feet when established. 
Cultural directions — A wide hole about three feet deep 
should be dug, a layer of broken bricks for drainage, then 
filled with a mixture of good loam and leaf soil in equal 
parts and a liberal addition of silver sand and charcoal. The 
bulbs should be planted nine inches deep surrounded with 
silver sand. The situation should be well sheltered from the 
north, dry in winter but fairly moist in summer. It thrives 
better in a lime soil than in neutral. 


Flowering bulbs $15.00 each 


LILIUM:-WARDI 
“The Pink Martagon” 


(See Illustration on Front Cover) 


This beautiful Lily was found by Capt. Kingdom Ward 
in his 1924-5 expedition into Tibet and when brought 
into bloom from seed sent to England it was sup- 
posed to be L. Taliense found by C. K. Schneider near 
Tichiang Fu in 1914. It is now claimed by obsetva- 
tions made by comparing dry specimens of the latter 
with L. Wardi, growing at the Edinburgh Botanics, 
that they are two distinct species, but E. H. Wilson, 
our recognized authority ‘on~Lilies, claims that L. 
Wardi to be none other than the lost L. Taliense. 
This controversy does not detract from the fact that 
this is a very fine Lily,»as we are greatly in need 
of a robust growing hardy pink form. ' The color is a 
good pink, shading lighter to almost flesh in the center 
and lightly spotted purple. The bulbs act in the same 
way as Farreri and we advise the same culture. 


Offered for the first time for sale 
Flowering bulbs $15.00 each 


—Consider’ the Lilie 


is the title of 









by 
W. E. Marshall 
(2nd Edition) 


our famous 


. Book 











The Second Edition surpasses its predecessor in every way. 
More descriptive and cultural matter has been added, several 
new .varieties have been included, and pictures of the most 
delightful old and interesting new types are gloriously and 
truthfully reproduced in natural ¢olors. 

No expense has been spared, no effort shirked in its com- 
pilation; it is a book that every recipient will read, jealously 
guard and frequently refer to for authentic information on the 
Great Family of Lilies. 

This book will be sent free with the collection of Lilies 
offered on this page or any order for Lily bulbs to the value 
of $3.00 or over. 

A nominal charge of $1.00 will be the price if the book 
alone is ordered. 




















W. E. MARSHALL & CO. 


“The House of Lilies” 
148 West 23rd Street 
New York City 





L. GIGANTEUM HIMALAICUM 





L. Giganteum Himalaicum 


A most gigantic Lily, requiring a moist root situation in woods where very little 
The large bulbs should never rest in moisture although the roots 


sun penetrates. 
prefer a-cool, damp condition. 


We would advise elevating the bed to insure proper drainage around the bulb and the beds 
should be deep with lots of leaf mold. Plant the large bulbs with the top showing on surface 
of ground and protect with thick covering of leaves in winter. 
Bulbs, 8 to 10 inches, $3.50 each; $35.00 per dozen 
“11 to 13 inches, 5.00 each; 50.00 per dozen 


free from disease. 





LILIUM FARRERI 


L. Farreri (Duchartrei) 


Another Chinese Lily, sometimes called the Mar- 
ble Martagon on account of its white marble 
appearance with the addition of a few purple 
spots in center. 

This lily prefers a loose soil with lots of leaf 
mold. It is not averse to lime and appears to 
prefer it. Select a protected partially shaded posi- 
tion and water well in dry weather. The bulb is 
stoloniferous and has a peculiar habit of having 
its stem wander through the ground before com- 
ing to the surface. 


Flowering bulbs $4.00 ea.; $40.00 per doz. 


L. CANDIDUM SPECIOSUM 


L. Candidum Speciosum (Peregrinum) 


A rare and distinct form of the famous Madonna Lily. 
growing wild in Saloniki and has recently been cultivated in England where 
we have procured our stock. The vigorous flower stems are quite dark in 
color and from all appearances it is distinct from the old type and quite 


We offer bulbs for immediate delivery, 9 to 11 inches $1.50 each 
$15.00 per dozen, $110.00 per 100 








It was first found 
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